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A Twilight Romance 


By SUZANNE McKELVEY 


HE day was sunny and warm for San 
Francisco, where really warm days are 
few in the course of an entire year, but 
spring was in the air, and you kno—‘‘Then, it 
ever, come perfect days.” 

On wooden benches, set evenly along the 
walk in front of a grim, forbidding-looking 
building, sat a group of old men; old they were 
in years, and old in the hard, cruel experience 
which had placed them here to end their un- 
successful lives. 

They were smoking and talking in subdued 
voices and getting what warmth and comfort 
there was to be found in the spring sunshine 
that ever glowed brightly on the solid masonry 
which proclaimed to the world, with something 
akin to pride, that it was a “Home for the 

Aged.” 
~ An old woman was slowly passing. A 
woman whose hands were worn and gnarled by 
hard, laborious work in the fields; whose face 
was seamed and lined with the pain of bearing 
and rearing many children. Truly, not an aus- 
picious setting for a love story, but as she 
passed the groups of old men she was singing 
—actually singing in a quavering little voice— 
a simple folksong of her almost forgotten youth. 

She passed on, scarcely noticing the faded 
old eyes which looked at her, still singing softly 
an old, old ballad of another clime, and another 


One of the old men rose after she had al- 
most reached the cross street at the next block, 
and presently she heard his footsteps and the 
sharp impact of his walking stick on the pave- 
ment directly behind her. 

She turned to hear his cheery “Wie Gets,” 
and answered it almost unconsciously with a 
“Wie Gets, Herr,” and saw the sparkle kindling 
in the dim old eyes. 

He stepped by her side and they walked on 
for a few moments, when he addressed her sim- 
ply, in a matter of fact manner, in the old 
mother tongue which she had been taught in 
her babyhood in the faraway home on the other 
side of the world. 

She turned quickly then, and peering into 
the faded eyes said, “How did you know | 
was German >” 

“I knew by the little song you were singing. 
I used to hear it more than fifty years ago in 
Germany, where | was born and spent my 
youth.” 

Then they found a bench at the next corner 
which an obliging transportation company had 
placed there for the use of its waiting patrons, 
and seating themselves, they began a conver- 
sation in the tongue of the Fatherland, almost 
forgotten now by both. 

They wandered in fancy back to the green 
helds, the flowing streams, and even remem- 


bered the hard and steady work which had 
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been required of them, as it was of most Ger- 
man children, in that faraway time. 


The sun was sinking like a great flaming ball 


out in the ocean, beyond the Golden Gate, 
when, with a sudden start, she said: “I must 
hurry along now; I live with my daughter,” and 
added with a hurt, wistful look, “I must not be 
late to supper.” 

At this he looked back and saw that the 
benches in front of the Home for the Aged 
were empty. The old men had gone in for 
the evening meal, and with a quickly spoken 
“Gudenacht,” he hurried away, conscious that 
a reprimand for being late awaited him. 

Days passed, days on which a chilling fog 
enveloped the city, and the sea, and the sky, 
and the earth were as grey as lead, and the 
wooden benches where the old men sat in 
sunny weather were empty now all day long, 
as the fog has a way of sending its chill keenly 
to old bones. By and by the bright days came 
again, as we know they will in this “City of 
Captrice,” and the feeble inmates of the Home 
for the Aged crept out again to sit in the sun- 
shine and smoke and talk, and perhaps to think 
and dream of other sunny days when hopes 
were high and dreams had at least a chance 
of fulfillment. 

The same old woman, in her usual walk, 
passed them again, and just as though it had 
all been arranged, and they were keeping tryst, 
she was joined by the aged man who had 
recognized the little German song, and they 
went to the same bench and let memory take 
them wandering at her will. 

Each thought there was something familiar 
in the other, something well-nigh forgotten 
stirred in her memory, and all in a moment she 
thought of a boy lover of the long, long ago. 
A boy, indeed, as she was only fourteen when 
her parents had brought her to America, and 
the playmate she had left in the Fatherland, in 
those faraway years, was but a dim memory 
now. 

Yet she peered closely into the stolid, apathe- 
tic face of this grey old man at her side and 
wondered if such a thing might be—that he, 
too, had crossed the seas and found his dreams 
of the new country but disappointment after 
all. 

The years were so many and had been so 
long and so full of labor and children, sickness 
and death. Memory stirred faintly, but still 
the haunting thought recurred again and again, 
until, with a boldness new to this woman, who 
had always suppressed her own feelings and 
desires, she questioned him about his early 


youth, and where he had lived, and, just to 
test his recollections, told him the name that 
her boyish lover had been known by to her 
alone. So, thread by thread, they wove to- 
gether a little fabric of memory and dreams, 
and placed a shining bit here and there, where 
they remembered a holiday or a little picnic 
where both had been, and wandered again, now 
hand in hand, through their childhood, until 
the great ship had borne her away and she 
was brought to this wonderful new America, 
where the threads of the little dream fabric 
were lost. 

Each took a separate road which wound on 
and on through the years for more than half a 
century of not very happy living for either. 

And now, when they were nearing the end, 
they began again to gather up the broken 
threads of this little web of dreams and put in 
a little woof of hope, and, almost timidly, a 
warp of plans for a future which might be very 
short, but peaceful and quiet, with no frown- 
ing faces and fault finding from middle-aged 
children or matrons of the Home for the Aged. 

In their mutual confidences he told her that 
while he was homeless, he was not entirely 
penniless, for reposing in a city bank was a 
small account which might be sufficient for their 
modest needs, provided they did not live too 
extravagantly or too long. 

And not to come to him even now with 


empty hands, she proudly confided that in her 


own name she had a tiny four-room cottage, 
with just a bit of garden at the back and a 
rosebush at the window. She could turn out 
the tenant and make of it a home. 

So they planned, with perhaps not all the 
wild joy of young lovers building the first nest. 
but with a serene peace which only comes with 
age, and with a pathetic eagerness trying to 
make up for the blank years which had gone 
before. 

With the plans all made, the days of frown- 
ing faces were over for her and he could turn 
his back on the Home for the Aged, with its 
hard and rigid rules. So they met and alone 
sought the quiet, unpretentious cottage of the 
minister of a little German church, where they 
were united in a simple ceremony. 


They took their wedding journey out through 
Golden Gate Park, for where in all the world 
could there be a more beautiful place for such 
an occasion ? 

With slow steps, but shining eyes, they 
walked past the pansy beds; by the bank where 
blossomed the flaming rhododendrons; past 


Strawberry Hill, with its silver waterfall, where 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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THE TRAIL OF LIGHT 7 
By CALVIN WEISS LAUFER q 


Going down the streams of ages, as they foam and fret and flow, 
Moving here in peaceful measures, there in cataracts of wue, 
Mankind, in his struggle upward, has been guided from the start 
By the fervid faith of woman and the wisdom of her heart. 


When the shores of time primeval echo with the vaunts of man 
And his predatory exploits ravage forest, field and glen, | 
Woman’s soul already answers to a finer, nobler law, fe 
And anticipates the dawning gleaming o’er the hills afar. i, 


In her hand the torch of culture shines athwart man’s untried way 
Till its shadows turn to sunlight in the golden light of day; 

And he stumbles less each morrow that he wakes to heed the sign, 
Safely held to guide him onward to attain his goal divine. 


Great in goodness, love and mercy, woman holds within her breast ie 
The philanthropy that heals the world and wooes it to its best. 
By her nature, weaker vessel, yet she lifts above the clod 


Kith and kindred, tribes and nations, with the tenderness of God. 


In man’s councils she is soul-eyed. Wisdom of a deeper mold, - 
Challenge him to truth and justice of a purer, brighter gold; 3 
By her love and intuition, insight deep and strong, 

She is always keen to issues and the enemy of wrong. * 


As she gives in birth earth’s children, fearing neither death nor pain, a 
So she yields her life in service on hungered, dying, slain; ; 
Everywhere she is God’s presence, be it land or storm-vexed seas, 

On the crimson line of battle or the sunny slopes of peace. 


She is great in her ideals, seeking lofty thrones and ties, 

And in sovereign self-abasement, shames the vice that round her lies; 
Shadows flee before her sunlight; sordid sins before her face, 

And a myriad needy precincts feel the virtue of her grace. 


May the God of Heaven move us by the challenge of her soul 
As it calls all struggling people to life’s higher aims and goal. 
In her bosom have we nestled, felt its love without surcease, 
And its power never failing will restore the world to peace. 
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Health, Wealth and Happiness 


Contributed by AMERICAN RED CROSS 


N the old saw, health, wealth and happi- 
ness are usually considered separate 

things. But they are not separate. Hap- 
piness depends on the other two. 

A poor man who has lost his health isn’t 
likely to possess a very great degree of happi- 
ness. Neither is a wealthy man, for that mat- 
ter. You can be happy without wealth, but it 
isn't so easy to be happy without health. 

All of which is simply to say that health is 
the most important possession that a man can 
have. Yet today we are wasting health in this 
country at a terriffic rate. Look at these figures. 
Half of our school children suffer from physical 
defects, most of which are remediable. Every 
fifteen seconds a human being is injured; every 
fifteen minutes one is_ killed—by accident. 
Twelve million school days are lost to measles 
every year. Nine labor days are lost through 
sickness by the average working man every 
year. Ihe death rate over forty is ris- 
ing. Three-quarters of a million people die of 
preventable disease each year. 

What is being done about it? We spend $10 
per capita every year for candy, $9 for educa- 
tion, $3.50 for police and fire protection, $0.50 
for chewing gum, and for health protection— 
twenty-nine cents. 
cans to be proud of ? 

The Red Cross realized this situation, and 
when its war work in Europe drew to an end, it 
inaugurated a nation-wide peace-time public 
health campaign, which it has carried on now 
for ebout two years. In that time it has ac- 
complished a great deal. 

One of the chief contributions that the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Nursing Service has made to the 
American people is the public health nurse. She 
is working today in every State of the Union, 
preaching a gospel of disease prevention and 
good health for every one. She is the pioneer 
worker of her profession. She goes into the 
mountains, into the mining communities and 
into the lumber camps on her crusade of health. 
Sometimes she must make her visits on horse- 
back,sometimeson foot, and often on snow shoes 
or in her trusty “flivver.” There are 1,335 of 
these public health nurses in the emnloy of Red 
Cross chapters, and last year they made |,144,- 
692 visits to homes, nursed 499,800 patients, 
and examined half a million school children for 

physical defects. 


Is that a figure for Ameri- 


There are 260 chapters in which health cen- 
ters are established. 


Health lectures given in such centers... 4,015 
Health exhibits held in such centers... 780 
Clinics held in such centers... 6,264 


Persons attending clinics 
A permanent weapon against disease is being 
forged in the American Red Cross course, 
“Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick,” to the 
teaching of which 1,726 trained Red Cross 
nurses have been assigned. During the past 
year 85,570 women and girls completed this 
course and received their certificates. This 
work reaches out into the highways and byways 
of American life. Such classes are held in the 
crowded high school for girls in New York City, 
in the Kentucky School for the Blind in Louis- 
ville, and among the Piute Indian women on 
the Pyramid Rock Reservation in Nevada— 
wherever the need for this work is greatest. 

Nutrition instruction is now recognized as an 
important factor in public well-being, efficiency 
and resistance to disease. The Nutrition Serv- 
ice of the American Red Cross is being devel- 
oped in response to this general awakening to 
the need for more intelligent application of the 
principles of nutrition in everyday life. 

Physicians’ examinations have shown that 
about 20 per cent of the school children of this 
country, rich and poor alike, are below normal 
weight for height and age. To aid in correct- 
ing this situation the American Red Cross Nu- 
trition Service has developed three chapter ac- 
tivities—namely, Nutrition Classes for Under- 
nourished Children, Hot Lunches for Schools, 
and a Course in Food Selection for Mothers. 

The standard which the service has set for 
all this work is that it shall be educational. 
Spectacular results from praper diet may be 
obtained in a very short period, but the funda- 
mental principles of nutrition must be applied 
by each individual every day if the benefit 1s 
to be permanent. 

This service has enrolled up to date 2,514 
trained home economics teachers qualified to 
carry on these activities. From September |, 
1920, to June 1, 1921, 22,006 undernourished 
children were enrolled in 1,114 _ nutrition 
classes. One hundred and sixty-three classes in 
food selection, with an attendance of 1,587 
women, have been reported. 
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While this service is often carried on inde- 
pendently by the chapters, it always seeks to 
work in the closest co-operation with the public 
health nurses and the National and State Exten- 
sion Service in Heme Economics. 

From January, 1920, to June 4, 1921, there 
were /( disasters in the United States in which 
the Red Cross rendered relief. One hundred 
and seventy-seven chapters had to meet disaster 
emergencies. 

In these calamities hundreds of persons lost 
their lives, thousands were injured, more than 
ten thousand were made homeless, and mi'lions 
of dollars’ worth of pronerty was destroyed. 

The American Red Cross must hear the 
“alerte’’ when it sounds in order to render efh- 
cient assistance, for no one cen know where 
the next disester is to strike. The larger chap- 
ters keep disaster relief supplies in readiness, 
as well as nurses and other relief workers, who 
can go at a moment’s notice. Preparedness for 
disaster relief is a strong plank in the perma- 
nent American Red Cross program. Since 1881 
the American Red Cross has expended more 
than $14,000,000 for the single purpose of dis- 
aster relief—such as the aid it gave when a 
cyclone struck a little town in Georgia or ren- 
dered when the flood swept Pueb!'o. Both in 
Pueblo and at Tulsa, Okla.—during the race 
riots—Red Cross nurses were among the first to 
reach and the last to leave the scenes of dis- 
aster, and in both cases worked for ne~iods— 
often of a week—without pay. 

Like disaster, accident comes unheralded and 
strikes in the most unexpected places. Acci- 
dents kill more people in the United States in 
one year than that dreaded enemy—cancer— 
and nearly as many as influenza. Lest year 
75,432 people lost their lives from accident. 
These figures do not include the men and 
women and children who were crippled and 
weakened. More than 200,000 pe-sons weve 
injured in railroad accidents alone. Thovsands 
are killed in industrial accidents. Many of these 
lives might have been saved, a helpless crinple 
might be straight and strong today had some- 
body knewn what to do before the doctor ar- 
rived. Red Cross instruction in First Aid is 
offered that lives may be saved. Railroad sys- 
tems, manufacturing and industrial co~norations 
realizing the value of First Aid, have, through 
the co-operation of the American Red Cross, 
made it a part of the training of their men. 
Every chapter of the American Red Cross is 
prepared to organize classes end furnish in- 
struction in First Aid. 


The Red Cross is still on duty with the stand- 
ing Army and Navy. There are 264 army and 
navy establishments served by Red Cross head- 
quarters, and last year 997,10 services were 
rendered to enlisted men—services in connec- 
tion with allotment and allowance claims, dis- 
eh-rge and furlough investigations, family re- 
lief, liberty bonds and back pay of re-enlisted 
men and personal problems. 

But the most immediately important work the 
Red Cross is now doing is that for the men dis- 
sbled in the war. The highest and greatest ob- 
ligation that the nation and the American Red 
Cross face today is the problem of the disabled 
service man. Ihe number of these men is in- 
crezsing continually as hitherto hidden disabil- 
ities assert themselves and an average of a 
thousand men a month are reporting for hos- 
pital treatment. Many thousands more are 
scattered throughout the country, and the task 
which faces the Red Cross is to seek out these 
men in their homes, advise them of the aid 
that the government desires to give them, and 
in every way assist them in obtaining that aid. 
There were 26,300 ex-service men in hospitals 
on June 27, 1921. There are 2.397 Red Cross 
chapters which maintain a service for the war 
veterans, and during the past year |,508,640 
men were given help. Headquarters handled 
148,032 allotment, compensation and insurance 
claims and delivered 63.655 allotment checks to 
men who had moved from addresses furnished 
to the War Risk Insurance Bureau. There are 
448 Red Cress workers in government hospitals 
where the disabled soldiers are under care. 
And last year the Red Cross loaned $450,000 
to 32,495 men under the Federal Board for 
Vocational Training. 

Last year the American Red Cross spent ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 in service to our dis- 
abled ex-service men alone, and this was $4,- 
090,000 more than the aggregate receipts from 
the year’s dollar membership dues. Obviously 
if the work is to be continued and expanded 
to meet the need that exists, the membership 
must be greatly increased this year. The men 
must be cared for and the public health work 


must be continued. Calls for Red Cross aid 


are more frequent and insistent than ever be- 
fore. The Fifth Annual Roll Call has been set 
for the two weeks from Armistice Day, Novem- 
ber 11, to Thanksgiving, November 24. The 
membership dues are one dollar. It is honed 
that several million new members at least may 


be added to the rolls this year. 


TAKA 


A Story of the Yellow Man and a Wild Rose 
Which Would Not Be Potted 


By FLORENCE ESTELLA TAFT 


AKA, Fred Robinson’s Jap servant, en- 
tered the room where Miriam Robinson 

was arranging a bouget of wild roses, 
carrying a stack of freshly laundered shirts. 
Advancing with his customary cat-like stealth, 
his entrance was not evident until he had come 
close upon her. Miriam started, as she always 
did at Taka’s entrance, pricking her finger, as 
she did so, on a thorn of a wild rose. 

Robinson had picked Taka up when he left 
college and Taka had been just starting in with 
the intention of returning, after completing his 
education, to instruct his own race. But he had 
met Robinson, who possessed just the distinc- 
tion and personality to invest in Taka a sort of 
dog-like faithfulness. So Taka had left school 
the day Robinson received his degree and dur- 
ing the following years had followed him about, 
careful of every need and ever conscious of his 
comfort—for no other reason in the world than 
that he had found his man. 

Repeatedly had Miriam urged—nay, even 
begged—Robinson to let Taka go, but with a 
record of unequalled service behind him, ex- 
tending over a period of years before their mar- 
riage, the ruling was obviously against her, and 
her husband always laughed at her ill-founded 
fears, kissed her and called her his “‘little wild 
flower.” And so she was. Never without 
wealth, but ynhampered by the peremptory de- 
mands of convention, she lacked all the restric- 
tion of a flower free of cultivation. 

Taka paused at the door, partially turning to 
watch her adjust each flower into place. They 
had been sent by a step-brother, Al Fisher. His 
was a name that had never been mentioned to 
Robinson, not so much on account of a doting 
fondness which Al had for her as his scape- 
grace encounters, from most of which he man- 
aged to extricate himself with the dexterity re- 
sultant of long experience. What to Robin- 
son’s well-regulated mind would mean idle days 
and ill-spent nights, drifting from nowhere into 
even greater oblivion! So she held her peace, 
fearing her husband in his comfortable conven- 
tionality might think that in the “wild flower” 
lay tendencies not altogether dissimilar. 


“The wild rose,” said Taka, in almost per- 
fect English. “It makes me long for Japan. 
I wonder, would you mind giving me one?” 

Despite the brazen audacity of the fellow, 
Miriam hastened to comply, knowing very well 
she would not refuse that sinister person 
whether she minded or not. 


“A wild rose in the winter time,” he mused, 
noting Fisher’s card which lay on the table with 
an original verse to the “Wild Rose” from the 
“Bud.” 

“Oh, this is a cultivated species,’ she replied, 
“the only kind cultivated, | believe.” Then, 
“Mr. Robinson, when will he be in?” she 
queried by way of diversion, although the con- 
tinued necessity of being compelled to ask a 
question on which she deemed it her just right 
to be informed always caused her to feel like 
a menial. Her husband would be in at the 
usual time and Ted Alden was expected for 
dinner. With that Taka resumed his pile of 


immaculate linen with the rose lying on top and 


slipped noiselessly from the room. 

Again Miriam broached the subject of Taka 
as Fred bestowed upon her a doting caress. 
She simply could not tolerate the man about— 
always creeping up on her unawares, and it 
drove her nearly into a panic. Once more, 
wouldn’t he let Taka go? She was frankly 
afraid of him. And. as always, he laughed at 
her fears and called her his “little wild flower.” 
He did not feel justified, he said, in discharging 
a man without a reason, and no one had ever 
rendered such excellent service. The chrono- 
meter-action of his mind could not comprehend 
a move without a certain degree of equity. 

But Miriam was not to be easily put off. 
“Fred, I can’t stand it,”” she said, drawing away 
from him, “and it has come very near to the 
place where either he or I must leave.” 

He tried to take her into his arms again, but 
she evaded him. So he merely passed sen- 
tence. “No one has ever been discharged by 
me without a good reason, and, as my policies 
are not based upon childish whims, until Taka 
is found undeserving, he remains.” 


| 
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Miriam grew sick. She even swayed slightly, 
wishing he had struck her or beat her or almost 
anything, and as she looked into his not too 
handsome but very strong face only one fea- 
ture was fully visible to her dazed senses—a 
too firmly set mouth above an adamant chin, 
and for the fraction of a second his eyes seemed 
to hold in them the same kind of a glint that 
always rested in the black eyes of Taka; which 
somewhat enlarged the situation, for Robinson 
himself had a liking for Taka, and his undying 
devotion—only unlike Taka’s—it did not cut 


ter solely on the one object where anything or 
anybody necessary to Robinson’s happiness be- 
came an obstacle to be gotten out of the way, 
if possible, and his ardency for one man in no 
way included what to the man was the one 
woman. 

Robinson watched Miriam’s trend toward 
hysteria with a feeling of aversion—it all 
seemed to him so unnecessary—and being a 
mere man, he added. “See if you can’t get your- 
self in hand a little better by dinner time.” 

Miriam left the room and passed Taka, who 


| 


Through some hidden impulse she donned a creation that was 
a (ransformation from a wildflower to a hot house poppy 


off all other affection. His fondness for the 
little yellow man merely increased his scope and 
lifted him to a greater height—made him a 
little kinder and a little more tolerant. Taka’s 
narrowed his horizon until it had come to cen- 


was just coming in, his eyes lighting at the 
sight of Robinson It seemed to her whatever 
way she turned, she beheld him. It was as 
though he were one man in a dozen places at 
the same time. How could he be coming in 
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through that door when she had just seen him 
in the yard? 

She appeared barely in time for dinner. 
Through some hidden impulse she had donned 
a scarlet creation, trimmed in jet. It was a 
transformation from a wild flower of the woods 
to a hot-house poppy. All her customary nai- 
vete was supplanted by the gross complexity 
of sophistication. She wore bracelets on her 
carefully moulded arms. Her cheeks seemed 
a little pinker, her eyes and hair a little blacker, 
and, above all, she was poised with perfect con- 
trol. Robinson looked at her in surprise as she 
entered the dining room. He had expected her 
to appear just that way—not that the effect 
was particularly displeasing, but it was unlike 
her, and he felt somewhat annoyed, regarding 
her with a degree of uncertainty bordering on 
disapproval which affected her not in the least, 
more especially as Teddy Alden warmed to her. 

With the advent of bouillon, the conversa- 
tion drifted to politics. Alden pressed the ar- 
gument to a point where Fred was forced, in 
lieu of his convictions, to maintain that one 
should stand by his political party. It was the 
party that influenced the man—not the man 
the party. Alden, for his part, favored a vote 
“for the best man.” 

“And you, Mrs. Robinson, how do you 
vote >”’ Alden queried. 

Miriam smiled back at him with daring cama- 
raderie. 

“IT vote for the ‘best man,”” she replied. 

Alden’s eyes held her dark ones—almost 
black above the scarlet and jet gown, and his 
responded. Growing a little bolder and leaning 
across the table, he said in a low but very dis- 
tinct voice, “I don’t believe your husband ap- 
preciates you as | should.” 

Miriam caught her breath. The matter was 
going further than she had expected. But, 
though she felt Robinson’s eyes upon her (per- 
haps it was due to the impellent scarlet and 
jet), she inclined slightly toward Alden, and 
with all the jeopardy in her nature, broke the 
dead silence with, “It’s too bad we didn’t meet 
two years ago.” 

“The regret is all mine,” replied Alden, and 
as she looked up to see what had been the ef- 
fect on her husband, she met the direct gaze 
of Taka, who was standing behind Robinson’s 
chair, and she somehow felt trapped. Although 
she knew that Taka was serving that night, as 
he sometimes did, the full realization of it had 
not presented itself. Taka held her gaze for 
fully half a minute and then looked from the 
flowers on the table back to her and Alden with 
what might have been a suggestion of a smile 


Taka. 
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—if such a movement could present itself on 
an immobile countenance. A flash of hatred 
passed over her. This was a small dinner for 
only three, and Taka seldom served except at 
large dinner parties. Fred was merely proving 
her self-control and she hated him—hated him 
almost as much as she hated Taka. But had 
she seen Robinson’s face she would have found 
no trace of jealousy thereon. What was there 
was something deeper and more mysterious— 
something compelling, for Fred Robinson was 
incapable of jealousy. 

He had left long before Miriam awoke the 
next morning. As usual, she breakfasted in bed 
about ten, and it was shortly after she had 
finished that Taka brought her a telegram from 
her step-brother, Al Fisher, who had been on a 
train which was wrecked some three hundred 
miles from there. He was at the point of 
death in a local hospital at that point and had 
sent for her. She was as dear to him (perhaps 
more so) as though she had been his own little 
sister. She knew she must go, and she knew 
also she must get word to Fred. Never had she 
dared to "phone him at his office and only once 
had she attained admittance into his sacred do- 
mains. That had been one time when fear- 
lessly she entered upon what she considered a 
most important errand. He had been preoc- 
cupied and coldly aloof, and afterwards asked 
her not to call under any circumstances. 
Should it be really necessary, she might send 
Taka knew what was and what was not 
important. So she sent Taka with a request 
that Fred phone her if he could not come to 
drive her to the station. Taka returned half an 
hour later with her railroad ticket. Robinson 
had been busy at a directors’ meeting and could 
not be interrupted. He, Taka, would drive her 
to the station. The train would leave in twenty 
minutes; she must hurry. Not daring to "phone 
Robinson, Miriam made preparations previous 
to departure. For one thing, she had forgotten 
the name of the hospital where Al was, and in 
her haste had mislaid the telegram—at least, it 
was not to be found, and the telegram would 
mean a saving of time even though there were 
only two hospitals in the town. And Fred— 
she had thought he would care enough just to 
call her for one little goodby. She waited as 
long as she dared for the call and then, after a 
last frantic search for the telegram, allowed 
Taka to drive her to the station. If Fred would 
only surprise her and be there! But he wasn’t. 
Fear crept into her heart that he did not really 
care for her. If he had, would he keep Taka 
when he knew she was mortally afraid of him? 


She probably would have doubted much less 
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his inherent affection had she known that Taka 
had not given him her message, but merely the 
telegram from Fisher and the card, on which 
was the original verse about the “Wild Rose 
and the Bud.” Also there was the rose Miriam 
had given him. He had pressed it and handed 
them all together in the seclusion of Robinson's 
ofice. (There had been no director’s meeting.) 
Robinson had winced and Taka spoke then for 
the first time. 

“IT was asked to say that Mrs. Robinson 
wishes to go to her cousin, who has been hurt 
in a wreck.” Miriam had said “step-brother,” 
but this was Taka’s revision of it. “She would 
be pleased to talk to you.” 

Instinctively Robinson pushed the ‘phone 
from him. 

“Buy her ticket and drive her to the station.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Taka, and turned toward the 
door. 

“And, Taka,” Robinson resumed, “you might 
board the same train and follow her. Make it 
possible for her to have anything she wants 
without her discovering you.” 

“Yes, sir.” And with that Taka had left. 

Robinson, his elbows on his desk, rested his 
head i in his hands, his eyes closed. 

“It has all been a mistake,” he moaned. 

Then Robinson did something he had never 
before done in all his well-ordered, routined 
life. He put aside his correspondence which 
was to have been answered that afternoon, 
locked his desk and went home. 

When Miriam arrived at the hospital she 
found Al Fisher with two broken bones, but 
otherwise not in a dangerous condition. The 
seriousness had been overestimated at first. Al- 
ready he was improving and it would be merely 
a matter of time until he recovered. It was 
then that a wild plan formed itself in Miriam’s 
mind. She would not return to Robinson. He 
no longer cared for her. She would stay with 
Fisher. A large estate, belonging to both of 
them, still remained undivided, and she would 
go there with him. Two days of waiting, which 
brought no word from Robinson, reinforced this 
plan, and finally she imparted it to Fisher. It 
met with his decided disfavor. 

“Go back to him, Sis. This will all blow 
over.” 

“Tt never will,” 
a woman in distress. 
that awful Jap terrorizes me. 
now. 

While she spoke the form of Taka had slunk 
by the door. In a panic she was on her feet, 
and Fisher followed the direction of her gaze, 
but saw only one of the nurses at the desk in 


came the world-old cry of 
“This was different—and 
Oh! There he is 


the corridor recording on the charts. 

“It’s your imagination, Sis, that’s got the bet- 
ter of you. You're just a bit over-wrought. 
I'll tell you what: you go back to him and give 
it another good tryout and if things don’t split 
right, you can come up and take charge of the 
estate. I’m not there much and I’m afraid the 
gardener i is getting a bit careless.” 

“Let me go now, Al.” 
“Not yet. Give it another try first.” 
“You won’t go back on me?” 
-“OF course not, little ‘wild flower. 

“*That’s what he calls me,” and her dark eyes 
grew luminous at the memory and then hard- 
ened. “It won't make any difference, but I'll 
try.” 

So Miriam went back. She thought she saw 
Taka, or someone very like him, board the train 
at the station. Was she going mad or what? 
She concluded she might be mad because, 
though she watched very carefully, she did not 
see the man alight at her station, and after a 
short wait, procured a taxi and arrived home. 
While she was fumbling for her latch key, Taka 
admitted her. 

“My husband, is he here>” she asked. 

Before Taka could reply, Robinson appeared 
behind him and relieved her of her bag, declin- 
ing to yield it to Taka. With a feeling of 
gratification, she followed him upstairs, for she 
had expected him to discipline her by having 
her submit to Taka’s service. At the door of 
her sitting room he paused. He had not offered 
to caress her before, and now he only looked 
down at her soberly. 

“Always remember that when you are ready 
to leave for good, my. protection goes with you 
—the best protection I can offer—which is in 
the shape of Taka.” 

“When I leave for good,” 
comprehending. 

He flushed darkly. Her idea of his stupidity 
was not in the least flattering to one who prided 
himself on sagacity. 

“Oh, I know all about it.” he went on, not 
without sarcasm. “I know the colorless routine 
of my conventionalism has driven you not only 
to flirtations with Ted Alden, but to the bedside 
of your cousin, Al Fisher.” 

He was pulling out the telegram which she 
had been unable to locate, the pressed rose and 
the card. She grasped it all in a flash. Taka 
had “double-crossed”’ her. 

“Al Fisher is—is—” 

“Is your lover,” he supplied. “And just be- 
cause I cared for you so, in spite of all this, I 
did not allow you to travel unprotected. I 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Sons of the Maestra 


By JUDITH GRAVES WALDO 


T was to the store of the Maestra—not 
the big company store, but the little 
adobe one across the road—that the 

Mexicans brought their week’s gold from the 

placers. The Maestra had once been the 

teacher in the village, had hunted them out 
from their secret hiding places, driven them to 
school and taught them in spite of themselves. 

Succeeding teachers were called by their names 

—she was always the “Maestra.”” 

They were a group of lithe, hearty young fel- 
lows, dirty and dust-dried from the canyons 
round about. There was the Sunday of games 
and feasting before them, and they laughed 
with each other and gossiped with crafty uncon- 
cern while they watched the Maestra weigh out 
the heaps of gleaming dust and nuggets and en- 
ter the amount in each smutchy book. On the 
shelf behind her were the bottles, labeled, and 
as she finished each man’s account she put the 
gold into these bottles, according to its color or 
location. . 

“You went far for this, Cruz,” she said, pat- 
ting the yellow-green flakes from the scale into 
the bottle, “‘and the Chac’walla lodes carry you 
over much dead ground. I'll wait on you when 
I’ve weighed Mateo’s; he comes only from Pot 
Holes,” she added, nodding to the next heap 
of pure yellow grains. 

“Ah, the Maestra tells our wanderings from 
the color of our gold and the shape of the nug- 
gets!” Santa Cruz answered in pride, “and 
she has the pity for our weary miles.” 

“Ah, the Maestra is so wise, always,” said 
Mateo. He leaned carelessly on the counter, a 
little close, as though to watch the weighing. 
His mouth hung agape like a chicken’s in the 
heat and he breathed chokingly with soft sighs. 
The scale rose, tipped past the balance, and 
drooped on the golden side. Without looking 
at him the Maestra put out a firm hand and 
pushed the man steadily back from the counter; 
the scale rose again and quivered to a balance. 

“Would you cheat me with the breath of 
flattery, Mateo>” she said, and through the 
shouts and jeers of his companions, which 
Mateo took as vociferously as they were given, 
trying to escape the jabbing fingers that. were 
at him, the Maestra quietly heaved over the 
sack of flour from behind the counter and 
hooked the bacon from the rafters for Santa 
Cruz. 

Rut Cruz waited nor seemed in haste to be 
at his rest, and each man as he was served stood 
about, peering in at the ribbons and fal-lals be- 


hind the dusty cases, nudging and whispering 
like lads at their mischief, for there was always 
that last requitting joke to be had with the 
Maestra. At the corner near the door a strange 
Mexican was standing. He swaggered a little 
in his pose and then, as though annoyed with 
their fooling talk, he went outside and squatted 
against the wall with his cigarette. The men 
paid little heed to him, for the Maestra was 
nearly through with the weighing. 

“Ah, Maestra,” Santa Cruz said at last, when 
all had been waited on, “we are your sons, and 
from the far-away hills and gulches we bring 
you our wealth, and you, the good mother, fil 
us with food.” This never failed of its loud 
greeting, for the Maestra added her laugh, too 
—big and comfortable, with the full gleam of 
“sabe” mellowed through, which was the best 
of it. Then she shoved the little bags of duices 
across the counter to them; these never failed 
either. 

The Company lounged across the road, drawn 
by envy of the free laughter. and stood by to 
watch the grinning fellows go off with their 
loads to the families down on the flats, each 
peering into his little bag for the “luck” hid 
among the sweets. 

“They always work that gag on you,” he 
said; “and they cheat you every chance they 


get,” and the Maestra laughed. 


“Yes, they cheat me if they can, but they 
don’t let anyone else do it. They let no one 
cheat me but themselves. They are my good 
sons.” 

“Good coyotes!”’ sneered the Company, and 
he turned about to give place to the strange 
Mexican who had now come up to the counter. 


He was a Cholo—the low class Mexican— 
sallow and ugly and insolent-faced. He had 
gold to be weighed, too—some nuggets which 
he carried in a little sack, and he shook them 
into the scale as the Maestra waited. Red gold 
they were—burnished and warm—and the 
pieces were not smooth like bed-gold, but ser- 
rated, showing they had traveled far when gath- 
ered. One nugget, deeply enchased, had been 
bent, a leaf turned back, giving it the shape 
of a squatting animal with a flat tail curved 
against its side. 

“It is shaped like the river beaver,” said the 
Maestra, holding it up; “it is very beautiful 
gold.” She was going to speak again, but the 
Company asked the Cholo where he had 
placered, and the Maestra waited. 


““Ah-i, “Pacach’,” the Cholo answered. 

“There is no gold like this at Pachacho,” the 
Maestra said; “are you just down from Los 
Trigos>”” She noted as she spoke the parched 
drab of his skin behind the tan and the heavy 
eyes. 

“La Paz,” he corrected; “the old diggings; 
I start back there tonight.” 

“Yes, the La Paz gold is v like Los 
Trigos,” she said with another glance at him. 
Then she put the gold in its bottle, paid the 
Cholo his exchange, and put the trade he\took 
out into a sack for his better handling. 


“You have been drinking bad alt 


said as he took the sack from her. 

“The wells of La Paz are bad,” he said sim- 
ply, but she shook her head at him. | 

“This time of year you should not drink! from 
water holes, they are full of fever,” she an- 
swered him sternly, but he only shrugged a lit- 
tle insolently and went away with his’ sack of 
trade. 

When the Company had lounged back across 
the road the Maestra marked the Cholo’s gold 
“Los Trigos,”’ put it in the safe with the rest, 
and went out to cook the children’s supper. 
She heard the stage go by to the company’s 
store, which was likewise the postoffice, and saw 
the leisure camp follow for its mail. The sun 
was down and all the little hills, so gentle in the 
sunlight, were merging into the mountain shad- 
ows. 
their color all day now rose up and took bold 
shape against the sky. It was when the Maestra 
turned to the door to call the children that 
something moving on the ridge of one of those 
aspiring hills made her muse a moment. It 
was a man, and he walked hurriedly, bowed a 
little forward by the weighted sack across his 
shoulder. He was going directly away from 
La Paz. 

“Of course,” thought the Maestra, “poor, 
simple soul!” 

At the big store across the road the Company 
was telling the loungers about the Cholo’s gold 
as he unwrapped his official mail. 

“There was one large nugget—$12 if a cent 
—that was shaped like an animal with its tail 
about the side, like the river beaver, the woman 


over there thought—the prettiest gold of the. 


lot.” 

“Where from, this pretty gold>”’ asked Santa 
Cruz, peering over the Company’s shoulder as 
he unrolled some warrants and_ glanced 
through them. 

“She said Los Trigos, but the Cholo said La 
Paz, and as it’s his gold he’s most likely to 
know; she don’t know everything.” The Com- 


The scrub and cactus that had hid in 
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pany stopped abruptly, with a startled look at 
a warrant. 

It was one of those warrants sent to Post- 
offices for placarding, and was for the appre- 
hension of the murderer of a member of -the 
Survey, killed and robbed in Los Trigos district 
while separated from his party. A Mexican,, 
prospecting near the camp, was suspected. He 
was described at length, but with little signif- 
cance. However, one certain gold nugget taken 
with others from the murdered man was de- 
scribed with clear detail. It was this descrip- 
tion, a part of which had just passed his own 
lips, and the size of the reward, that made the 
Company suddenly crush the warrants together 
with a quick look at Santa Cruz standing be- 
hind him. Santa Cruz hunched his shoulders 
and answered the Company’s last spoken word. 

“Oh, the Maestra knows. She knows a man’s 
soul that he knows not himself—hey, Mateo >” 
And Mateo laughed with shame-faced good 
nature. 

“You think the Cholo lied, then, about where 
he got the gold?” the Company asked, maybe 
a bit too eagerly, and Cruz shrugged again. 

“Quien sabe,” he said indifferently, and went 
out with Mateo. 

But once down by the flats, with no chance 
of an over-hearing, Santa Cruz told - Mateo 
about the warrant he had read over the Com- 
pany’s shoulder. 

“It said of the gold how it was marked and 
scarred, and then the words that the Maestra 
had said to the Company, ‘shaped like the 
river beaver.” Ah, the wise woman!” whispered 
Cruz, with his arm over Mateo’s eager shoulder. 
“Ah, the wise woman, Mateo! She taught me 
to read. She will know all this Cholo’s soul and 
life, so we must find out from her where he 
would go before she hears of the reward. That 
Company will not post those warrants, the dog! 
He means it for himself.” 

“For a woman with a store full of rich goods 
the money is not needed, but for poor Mexi- 
cans this reward is a good thing,” said Mateo. 

“She is a wise woman and her mind follows 
where her eyes cannot go. Also this is a des- 
perate man, and we must go soft. We must 
question the Maestra carefully, without suspi- 
cion, to find where he does.” 

“There is time to do it now before she closes 
the door; that Company may be already there 
filching her wisdom!” cried Mateo, and the two 
hastily retraced their steps to the store of the 
Maestra. 

The Maestra was washing just outside the 
back door, scrubbing vigorously and singing to 


her youngest child the while, but she wiped her 
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arms and came into the store when she saw the 
faces peering through at her. 

“Ah, Maestra,” said Mateo, greeting the full, 
kind face behind the counter, “I have just been 
saying to Cruz that it is wonderful you should 
know where we all placer, from the color and 
shape of our gold—Pot Holes, ‘Picach,’ Chas’- 
walla, even Los Trigos—you know the ground 
that bears the fruit.” 

“Yes,” said the Maestra, pulling down her 
sleeves, “but it is not so strange. I have 
weighed your gold for so many years | know it 
as I do ycu. But you did not come from the 
flats at seven o'clock to tell me that, Mateo?” 


beautiful gold,” said the Maestra. 

“All gold is beautiful,” said Mateo wisely; 
“but some looks more like itself than others,” 
and the Maestra smiled kindly at him. 

“That Cholo, now, that was here,” ventured 
Cruz; “he was from Los Trigos—no, Maestra >” 

“He said that he was from the old La Paz 
diggings,” answered the Maestra. She moved 
about, putting things to rights here and there. 

“T will ask him if he knows Los Trigos. Does 
the Maestra know if he stays in camp?” 

“He said he was returning to La Paz,” said 
the Mastra. “Is there anything you wish to 
buy, C:uz? It is time to close the store.” 


Starting back to the diggings. 


“No,” said Mateo, hastily; “I need a little 
cheese. You can charge it to me, Maestra.” 

Mateo was at a standstill, so Santa Cruz said 
boldly: 

“T think I shall go to Los Trigos for my next 
placering. It is rich there, I have heard. I 
have never seen the gold. Do you have any of 
the Los Trigos, Maestra >” 


“IT have had it from time to time. It is very 


“I have here two dollars,” said Santa Cruz; 
“that I would pay on the account which the 
Maestra so kindly lets me run.” The Maestra 
took the money and entered it to Santa Cruz’s 
credit. 

“Thank you, Cruz,” she said, “I ‘am needing 
all the money | can get.” 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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THE END OF THE GYPSY TRAIL 
By ALFRED F. OGDEN 


Down at the end of the Gypsy Trail, 
Close to the sun-kissed sea, 

There’s a dear little hut, a queer little hut, 
That calls and calls to me. 


The roof is thatched, and the walls are patched, 
And swallows nest in the beams; 

But my love is there, and my heart is there, 
Along with my golden dreams. 


Dreams that come with the tinted dawn 
And weave their fancied way 

"Till the laughing feet of a baby meet 
With mine at the close of day. 


Love that waits in the open door; 
A chair in the purple dusk; 
The fragrant twine of the Jessamine, 


And a garden filled with musk. 


A song, a song of the Gypsy Trail 
That leads to a sun-kissed sea; 

And a dear little hut, a queer little hut 
That calls and calls to me. 


CALIFORNIA 
By CAROLYN SHAW RICE 


If I, most humble of all bards, dare sing 

The glories of this storied land of gold, 

Esteem me honest, friends, if overbold. 

I love thy circling hills—a giant ring— 

Set with the sapphire of Saint Francis’ Bay; 

I stand upon their russet heights and gaze 

O’er mystic miles of blue and wat’ry ways— 

Out through the Golden Gate at set of day, 

And deem that Heav’n itself lies close at hand. 
And when God’s white stars look, with radiant gleam, 
Through drooping leaves of eucalyptus, I, 

A vagrant idler in this lang’rous land, 

Confess her beauties utterly, and lie 

Upon her breast and dream and dream and dream. 
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“Cypsy Trail that leads to a sun-kissed sea.” 
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The “DUD” 


By VERNE BRIGHT 


alluring loveliness all its own. Three 

years had passed since, on that autumn 
day, the last sharp crash and roar of battle had 
echoed over the fields of northern France. 
Everywhere in the shell-torn land homes had 
been rebuilt. Fields, replanted, bore rich, 
golden harvests of grain and pungent scented 
hay. Laughing, happy-hearted peasants went 
about the roads and toiled in the fields. 

Beside a wood—a wood where young sprouts 
and leaves struggled valiantly to hide the shell- 
shattered boles—two young men and a girl were 
raking and piling the purple vetch and loading 
it on wains. The young men were former 
poilus of the Iron Division, znd had been com- 
rades of the war. 

Francois Fontaine was a big, genial. open- 
hearted boy, and was good to look on. He had 
that appeal in his dark blue eyes that women, 
no matter of what estate, find it hard to resist. 

On the other hand. Geston Laboul was a rest- 
less, wiry individual who looked upon life 
through misanthropic glasses. He smoked much, 
kept his own council, and seemed to shrink from 
the facts of existence. 

The girl was Heloise Laflenr. There never 
was any doubt in the minds of the simnle folk 
who dwelt in the village of Bon-Sur-Meuse 
which man held the heart of the piquant daugh- 
ter of Pere Lafleur. And Heloise of the ador- 
able mouth and the shimmering hair, not insen- 
sible to the stir she had created in the hearts of 
more than these two young men, non-commit- 
tally accepted their attention as her due. How- 
ever, a close observer could have seen, had he 
peered deeply into her soft brown eyes, the ten- 
der glow that burned quietly there when she 
looked on the joyful Francois. 

The three young people were laughing and 
jesting with each other. Francois told a story 
of the Great War. He told of how, one night. 
the boche were entrenched near the village, and 
the French lines cut through the woods here; 
of how the captain sent him, with two other 
men, to reconnoitre the enemy position. The 
night was black and closed them in like a wall. 
An intense silence seemed to fill the universe. 
Suddenly the stillness was shattered by the 
scream of a shell, hurled from somewhere be- 
yond the enemy’s line. “With my two com- 


Sis lay over Picardy with a mild, 


panions,” he said, “I was crawling along just 
where we are now standing, and the shell 


landed a few feet away in the edge of the wood, 


but, by the grace of Le Bon Dieu, it did not 
explode.” 

The girl’s face flushed, first with a sort of 
dread and then with relief. 

“And did you recover the shell afterward >” 
she tried to ask casually, but the faintest hint 
of a tremor crept into her voice. 

“Mais. non! The next dav we were relieved 
by the Americans and we withdrew.” 


The shell landed a few feet away. 


Then, with a laugh that was half leer, Gaston 
spoke. 

“Maybe Francois will find it and give it to 
you for a souvenir.” 

Fontaine was slow in answering, looking long 
at the other youth, and then up at the girl, who 
stood upon the load of dry grasses, outlined 
against the evening sky. 

“Perhaps I will,” he said presently. 

x 


The dusk was spreading a misty robe of quiet © 
over the fields, when, after supper of the same 
day, Heloise tripped merrily across the meadow 
on her return from a neighbor’s house. As she 
came near the spot where Francois had told of 
the unexploded shell, a dark form stepped out 
from the edge of the woods and walked to in- 
tercept her. The girl started to run and un- 
consciously gave a little scream; then, recog- 
nizing Gaston, stopped and waited for him. 

““You’re not afraid of me, are you>” asked 
the man. 

“Non! But you startled me.” And not lik- 
ing his tones, and still timid, despite her words, 
she resumed her way toward the lights of the 
village. 

With a sudden fierceness, Laboul seized her 
shoulders and turned her to him. 
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“Listen to me! Do you 
love Francois >” 

“What is that to you>”” The girl tossed her 
head indignantly. 

Then in a tense voice Laboul continued. 
“You always seemed to encourage me—to like 
me as much as any of the other boys. I love 
you! You knew it before we went away—you 
know it now. You think you love Francois. 
But it makes no difference to me. I'll be good 
to you, Heloise. I'll do anything—anything—if 
you ll promise to marry me!” 

She stared into his face, her fear turning to 
anger, then tried to struggle free. But the man’s 
hard hands held her arms the tighter. 


“Let me go! Let me go!” She screamed, 
disgust and fury so intense in her face and tone 
that Gaston shrank away, releasing her sulkily. 


His face shone pale in the dim afterglow— 
pale and dogged; the girl was quivering with 
anger. 

Francois, walking on the road beyond the 
wood, had heard his sweetheart’s scream; now, 
crashing through the undergrowth. he burst 
upon this tabuleau. Instantly he knew what 
had happened. 

“You dog!” he snarled, as he advanced on 
the cringing Laboul and, with one blow of his 
clenched hand, knocked him to earth. 

The action aroused Heloise from her trance 
of rage. With outstretched, restraining hands, 
she ran toward her lover. Tripping over an 
exposed root, she fell. Upon leaping to her 
feet she saw Laboul, who, in his blind fear, 
groped around for a weapon with which to de- 
fend himself, tugging at what, appeared to be a 


You’ve got to! 


stone imbedded the earth. With quick intuition 
she knew at once what it was. With a wild 
leap, half scramble, the girl threw herself upon 
him, tearing his clutching hands from the cb- 
ject. As, panting and dusty, she rose to her 
feet, silence fell upon the group. With kin- 
dling horror they recognized the percussion cap 


of an unexploded shell. 


“Don’t touch it—for your life!” gasped 
Fontaine. 

Then, “Heloise!” he breathed. 

Slowly he was beginning to grasp from what 
horrible fate the girl’s quickness had saved 
them. 

As Laboul rose shamefacedly to his feet, 
Heloise looked long at them both without stir- 
ring—looked at her strong and comely lover, 
her man—then at Gaston Laboul, trembling yet 
with the terror of the narrow escape, appalled 
at what he might have done. 

“Please, Francois and Gaston,”” she said, with 
forgiving earnestness, “you have been good 
friends, so let bygones be bygones; shake hands 
and forget all about it; won’t you?” 
_Fontaine’s face was dark with emotion. 

“What? Forgive? Heloise!” 

“But, Francois, for my sake?” 

The tide of anger slowly receded from him. 
He thrust out his hand to the envious Laboul. 
But, with a gesture immutably sullen, the man 
swore. 

“Canaille! You think I am a fool, to be 
made sport of by you two! Dieu, non!” And, 


turning on his heel, he: disappeared into the 
black shadow of the wood. 


It is not a question of how much we are to 
do, but of how it is to be done; it is not a ques- 


tion of doing more, but of doing better.— 
Ruskin. 
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Possy Earns His Keep 


By NELSON SCHOFIELD GIBERSON 


HERE’S a ship going to pieces on Light 
House Reef!” my father shouted up the 
stairway, one cold winter morning. 

“Come, Ned! Hurry!” 

I was out of my blankets with a rush and 
dressed in no time. 

The cliff below our house was like a broken 
stairway all the way. I had never gone down 
on the double-quick before. I made it all 
right, but I stumbled, fell and rolled over‘and 
over, skinning my knees and scratching my face 
on a wild blackberry briar. 

When I picked myself up and looked about, 
it seemed to me that every man and boy who 
lived within ten miles of the place stood on the 
beach watching the breaking to bits of the great 
ship. spiked on the sharp teeth of the outer reef 
of the California coast. John Galt, our near- 
est neighbor, who had been a sailor in his boy- 
hood, was squinting at the wreck through ma- 
rine glasses. He let me take them; I could see 
quite plainly that there was no sign of life 
aboard the ship. 

Just then my father left a group of men and 
boys and came where we were on the higher 
ground. Mr. Galt handed the glasses to father 
with a gruff: 

“Take a look at ’er, Mr. Smith.” 

“No shattered lifeboats or smashed rafts,” 
father pointed out. “I should say that the crew 
got off all right. It’s luck the sea is smoother 
then usual at this time of year.” 

Mr. Galt slanted his can over his eyes to 
shade them from the early morning sunshine, 
and gazed at the foundering vessel. 

“I’m a deck swab, if y’ can’t hear th’ sea 
swooshin’ in an’ out of th’ hull of “er!” he said. 
“She’s been blown from ’er course. caught in 
th’ current and swept onto th’ reef—” 

A shout went up from the group of men and 
boys. Mr. Galt took the glasses and treined 
them cn a stretch of heaving waters where a 
small object bobbed up and down. 

“Life raft with three men, an’ maybe a kid,” 
he told us. 

We ran down to the water. There was ereat 
excitement, for not once in the memory of the 
oldest fisherman—I heard them say—hed a 
man got through that boiling surf alive. It 
seemed as if we must all stand there and watch 
the men die. as we watched the breaking up of 
the ship, without being able to prevent it. 

Every one was willing and anxious to do 
something. Life belts were put on and ropes 


were stretched along the sand where they would 
be needed. The old sailorman’s idea that there 
might be a baby on that tossing bit of float set 
me wild. I got in everybody’s way and tripped 
on the ropes in my frantic efforts to be useful. 

The raft came plunging on; it touched the 
first line of breakers and went nearly out of 
sight. As it drew in to the line of undertow, it 
began spinning ‘round and ‘round till the sight 
made me sick and giddy. One man had a big 
oar, and he tried hard to steady the clumsy 
float. Another man, hanging on with one hand 
for dear life to the line which was str::ng about 
the four sides of the raft, with the other 
clutched a bundle to his breast. 

A fisherman threw off his jacket, hitched a 
light but strong line to his life belt, and giving 
the slack to a comrade. plunged head first into 
the water. He swam like a porpoise, fighting 
his way toward the raft. The men reached out 
and dragged him onto the raft, and made the 
line fast. The raft stopped spinning, and when 
the men on shore tailed onto the rope. the craft 
marched steadily to the sand. Fifty willing 
hands seized the clumsy life-saver and slid it up 
beyond the surf. 

Sheath knives came out; each man was cut 
loose, carried off and placed face down on the 
sand. They were half drowned. I had my eye 
on the sailor with the bundle. When he was 
feeling better he sat up and carefully un- 
wrapped a rag of sail from the bundle, from 
which he had refused to part. The men and 
boys crowded about him, curious to know what 
it might be. 

The circle narrowed about the man as the 
last fold of the sail was unrolled, showing a 
little dog! His foreleg was broken or sprained 
and the hair was rubbed off his back. I put out 
my hand and he licked it, looking pitifully into 
my face. I took him into my arms and wrapped 
my warm jacket about him. 

No one wanted him but me, | told myself, 
hugging him close. I pulled at father’s sleeve 
to attract his attention. I had to speak loudly, 
for the pounding waves made a great racket. 

“I'd like to take this little dog home,” I 
said. “He’s such a very small dog; he won't 
eat much. I'll give him part of my meat—” 

“I guess not,” father broke in. “One dog in 
the family is enough. Towser is a good dog, 
but even so he doesn’t earn his keep. What 


could this half-drowned beast do >” 


| 
| 


“T’'ll teach him to catch rats,” I promised. 
“And when Towser is away on a hunting trip 
with brother, as he is now, this fellow can be 
watch dog. Won’t that earn his keep >” 

“Leg’s broke!” snorted John Galt. “Hit ‘im 
on th’ head.” 

At that the sailorman who had brought the 
dog ashore shook his fist at Mr. Galt. 


“Blarst me heyes! Ye’ll do nothing of th’ 
kind!” he bellowed. “’E was our mascot, ’e 
was!” 

I begged so hard that it ended in father’s 
inviting both the sailor and the dog to stay with 
us until the man should be well enough to join 
his shipmates, all of whom had landed in safety 
farther down the coast, so we learned later. 


“Possy” was white and black in distinct 
patches. Homely as he was, mother took a 
great fancy to him, and wished to send for a 
veterinary to do something for the injured leg. 
Father let it be known that he hadn’t quite lost 
his mind and that when he spent good money 
on a thing that wasn’t worth its keep, we might 
be sure that he had gone crazy. 


Possy got along all right without the veter- 
inary and when the first mate, leaving, gave him 
to me, the little dog had won a place for him- 
self in the house. Even Towser, our old dog, 
was his friend. They were always together. 

Towser, a dignified beast as big as a three- 
months’-old calf, was a full-blooded Newfound- 
land dog. As the woods beyond our ranch were 
full of foxes, coons, coyotes and bob cats, with 
now and then a stray bear or panther among 
them, the two dogs had their hands full, so to 
_— The way they hunted together was 
this: 

Whenever Bre’er Fox or Mr. Coon came too 
near our chicken house, Possy would give 
chase, and the animal pursued would run up 
the nearest tree. Old Towser, not so quick as 
Possy, would come after, and, marching back 
and forth under the tree, would keep guard 
until Possy had time to go to the house and 
bring help. He would yelp, whine and scatch 
at the kitchen door until some one—my brother 
or myself—came out with a gun. 


It had been a good year for pigs. The oak 
trees in the pasture had never before dropped 
so many acorns, which went to fatten the pork- 
ers. When butchering time came, and my 
father asked some of the neighbors over to help 
him kill, we had the finest, fattest pork in the 
country. 

It was after nine that night before the butch- 
ering was done and the nicely dressed pigs 
were hanging in gambrel sticks. Every one was 
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tired out. Panthers (mountain lions they call 
them on the coast) had killed a number of pigs, 


lambs and chickens that year; we caught two 


in big steel traps. John Galt, whose chicken 
house had been raided the night before, spoke 
up as he was leaving: 

“Y’ better keep an eye peeled th’ night for 
panthers. Hog meat smells good to a cat, an’ 
if y’ don’t watch out, y’ stand to get th’ 
meat toted off.” 

My father laughed. 

**Towser here can lick a whole canyon full 
of panthers,” he said. 

It must have been three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when I was wakened by Possy scratching 
on the door. He had never acted as he did 
now; he seemed all out of breath, as if too 
winded to bark. I jumped up and called to 
my father: 

“Possy’s treed a panther.” 

My brother was not at home, so | got his old 
smooth-bore Springfield that he used for quail 
shooting. I was so excited that I could hardly 
get into my clothes; my hands shook and my 
fingers were all thumbs. I brought out the lan- 
tern and lighted the stubby end of a candle. 
When I opened the door the damp wind from 
the sea slapped our faces like a wet towel. 

“It’s the same old thing,” father said, partly 
to himself and partly to me. “That fool dog 
that isn’t worth his keep has treed a coon or 


a bob-cat.” 


“That fool dog” danced and whined and wig- 
gled, now in front of us, now behind us, trying 
hard in his doggy fashion to hurry us on. The 
lantern made the darkness seem blacker. It 
was hard to keep track of Possy. 

We had followed him about half a mile up 
the creek, and I had begun to wonder when we 
would find his game, when I heard old Towser’s 
bark. We followed Possy a few hundred yards 
further and at last came to a high bank where 
the creek made a sharp turn. There stood 
the old dog, under a giant alder. He was look- 
ing at something hunched on a big limb that 
extended over the creek, about fifteen feet 
above where we were standing. The lantern 
light was so poor that we couldn’t make any- 
thing out for sure, but I saw that a pair of 
cat’s eyes were watching us from the limb. [| 
held up the lantern so that father could get his 
front sight. He brought the gun to his shoul- 
der and pulled the trigger. Just then the can- 
dle sputtered out and we were in the dark. 


“Son,” said my father, “we'll have to make 
a light or we'll lose our game. Here’s my jack 
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The Pursuit of Ideal Right 


By J. H. CAMPBELL 
First Paper 


OTHING so intimately touches the well 
being and happiness of mankind as the 
proper conception and enforcement of the 
rights of man. Many lawyers believe that this 
is a matter about which there is no rational 
room for controversy. But a controversy does, 
in fact, exist, and upon the conflicting views 
are based irreconcilable theories of the scope 
and purpose of the education of aspirants to 
the bar; one class of educators urging that the 
great mission of the lawyer is to learn what 
has been decided by the courts to be right and 
another equally insistent that the lawyer’s chief 
duty to the bar, and to mankind in general, is 
to learn what should be decided and to aim at 
and fight for the ideal. right as a gift of Divin- 
ity regardless of any number of decisions which 
may stand against it. 

These hostile theories lead to widely diver- 
gent methods of teaching law and the writer’s 
present effort is in defense of the pursuit and 
establishment of the ideal right despite every 
obstacle, by setting principle above precedent in 
the teaching of the law in opposition to what is 
known as the case system of instruction. 

It is an interesting fact that at -this time, 
when precedents are at the lowest ebb of depre- 
ciation in the courts, they should be exalted in 
many of the law schools as the only well springs 
of the unwritten law, and therefore as supply- 
ing the rational method of teaching jurispru- 
dence. By the case system, it is said, the stu- 
dent draws his legal knowledge entirely at first 
hand and directly from the fountain-head and 
not at all from what case instructors call the 
secondary source of treatises or lectures. Many, 
perhaps a large majority of the adherents of the 
case system of instruction, do not stick to their 
text. They are virtually renegades to the 
cause by using case books which are in part 
imperfect treatises, or adding commentaries 
which are in effect desultory and unsatisfactory 
lectures. All these compromisers are charge- 
able with being deserters of the cause by their 
practical admission that some measure of 
treatise or lecture is indispensable. It is not 
with them we are dealing. The true case men 
would say with us that this class has surren- 
dered to the enemy. 

We are told by the case men that principles 
are best learned from illustrations of the man- 
ner of applying them. Of this method. the New 
York Journal says: “Its adherents have not 
shown any real reason why in law, any more 


than in any other science, the most elementary 
instruction should be given inductively instead 
of deductively. To carry such a principle out 
to its Ildgical end would be to require each per- 
son who came into the world to adjure the gen- 
eralized assets of the generations that have gone 
before, and proceed independently to acquire 
all his knowledge by his own observation and 
generalizations.” 

Will not a medical student get much more 
benefit from an operation which he witnesses, 
if he has thoroughly studied the subject in ad- 
vance? Will not a student in botany know bet- 
ter what to observe if he is familiar with the 
works of the great masters of that science? 
Would any head of an engineering school teach 
his pupils wholly by work in the field? 

To carry out the idea of the case system, the 
operation of every problem in arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry and calculus, should be fully 
set out. Instead of working out the problem, 
the student should be required only to give his 
assent to the correctness of the operation. 

We are told that the case system is good be- 
cause it is best for the student to get his law 
by “digging,” but if the point involved is easily 
understood, no digging is needed, and if it is 
really difficult, it may demand a fortnight’s dig- 
ging with every other matter laid aside and this 
is far too slow a way. 

It strengthens the reasoning faculties, says its 
admirers. The object of a law course in this 
view is to qualify its students to study law. But 
that seems irrational. The student’s reasoning 
power should be developed by a prior study of 
mathematics, logic and philosophy as a prepara- 
tion and qualification for the mastery of the 
law. Moreover, the reasoning powers of a stu- 
dent lie dormant: when he sees before him the 
full solution of a legal problem. They are best 
exercised by giving him legal problems to solve. 
The case book is like a geometry with every 
theorem fully worked out. 

Law is not entered upon as a method of 
mental exercise or discipline. To have had such 
discipline should be a prerequisite for entering 
the law course. To study law for the purpose 
of preparing to learn law would seem to be an 
obvious absurdity. Upon that view, when the 
student has finished his course in law he is for 
the first time ready to begin it. No student has 
the time to gether all the law from the cases. 
It is unreasonable to expect an untrained mind 
to accomplish in three or four years what it 
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took a dozen specialists a much longer time to 
accomplish, each devoting himself to a single 
topic with the amplest facilities at his com- 
mand. 

Case books do not convey all the law of any 
subject to the student. It is not in them. 
Many volumes would be required in every in- 
stance to effect a substantially full presentation 
of fundamental principles, and the length of the 
course necessarily exacted under such condi- 
tions would quickly deplete a law school of its 
students. The able treatise writer often in ef- 
fect decides a million cases and enables the 
student to decide a million more by his com- 
plete, logical and symmetrical presentation of 
a legal topic. 

Bishop on Contracts is the work of a master 
mind whose opinions deservedly have great 
weight in every court. It is supported by nearly 
eleven thousand cases. Let us compare this 
work with Huffcut and Woodruff’s well selected 
Cases on Contracts. The case book contains 
two hundred and sixty-seven cases and refers to 
five hundred more. Who can believe that the 
contents of Bishop’s work are in it? They are 
not. Thayer’s Case Book on Evidence contains 
eight hundred cases, while Greenleaf’s Evidence 
cites fourteen thousand six hundred cases. 
Naturally, the contents of Greenleaf’s treatise 
are not to be found in Thayer, although it is a 
very large volume. From Wigmore’s Cases on 
Evidence the student will learn four presump- 


tions only, and by no amount of reasoning can. 


he infer from those the long list of presump- 
tions set forth in the codes of the various 
states. California has forty-two others. 


If we run over the table of contents of one 
of the very best case books—namely, Huffcut 
and Woodruff’s Cases on Contracts, already 
mentioned—it may seem to cover the subject 
completely, but if we make a careful analysis 
of it, we find that ftatification, estoppel, conflict 
of laws, parol evidence affecting contracts, and. 
above all, the interesting and extensive field of 
implied contracts are scarcely touched. 

Decisions are not given to impart instruction 
to students and are unsuited to that purpose. 


An able treatise presents a subject as a sym- 
metrical whole, like a body with its members, 
without either head, arms or legs wanting. That 
can never be said even of the best case book. 
A treatise presents a complete and harmonious 
picture to the student, while at examination 
time to many earnest students the case book 
seems to be an appalling mass of isolated in- 
stances having no inter-relation. 

Why should the great authors in law be dis- 
carded? The rule of admission in California 
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from time immemorial until very recently, when 
some case man we surmise secured a rescission, 
required a knowledge of Blackstone, Kent, 
Story, Parsons, Gould and Lube, and section 
1899 of the Code of Civil Procedure of that 
state informs us that we are to look for the un- 
written law not merely in the decisions, but also 
in the treatises of learned men. 

If we study the history of the Netherlands, 
are we to deny ourselves the aid of the learning, 
skill-and industry of Motley and of Prescott 
and devote our lives to getting our knowledge 
as they did? Moreover, could Motley or Pres- 
cott have studied the history of every European 
country in that way? 


With very rare exceptions and of necessity 
the case book does not deal with uncertain 
points. It is the sure thing that is usually illus- 
trated in the case book; but why force a stu- 
dent to read twenty pages, it may be, to learn 
what his mind could grasp and hold for a life 
time from a clear statement occupying only one 
line, as, for instance, that there may be a re- 
mainder in durable personality. The length of 
the opinions of courts on propositions which 
seem to the world at large equally obvious, is 
sometimes astonishing. It is a lamentable fact 
that decisions are pouring in upon us in a gigan- 
tic and rapidly increasing flood and the ten- 
dency should be to compress them into the 
briefest compass, but they are, on the contrary, 
spun out very often to almost interminable di- 
mensions. Hon. Edward J. Phelps, formerly 
our ambassador to Great Britain, says: 


“The unhappy tendency of our time, not 
merely in schools, but to a considerable degree 
in the profession and in the courts. is to encum- 
ber the law with much that is called learning, 
sought to be deduced from millions of hetero- 
geneous, often irreconcilable and sometimes in- 
comprehensible cases, each of which instead of 
being a decision upon the point involved is a 
dissertation upon the general law of the sub- 
ject. The terse, clear and logical judgments 
that are found in the earlier English and Ameri- 
can reports, in which conclusions are deduced 
from principles, instead of from other conclu- 
sions, are not now much in fashion. It is easy 
to find single opinions in which more authorities 
are cited than were mentioned by Marshall in 
the whole thirty years of his unexampled judi- 
cial life. and briefs that contain more cases 
than Webster referred to in all the arguments 
he ever delivered To plunge a student into 
this chaos with all his powers untried and im- 
perfect and his knowledge of princinles incom- 
plete, to grope his way through it as best he 
may, and to triangulate from case to case, sup- 
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posing that he is getting forward when he is 
only going astray, is not to educate him, but 
tends rather to make him proof against all 
education. 

Why should the time of a class be consumed 
with the discussion of a principle the mere 
statement of which carries conviction with it? 
The great mass of cases in the case book is 
of that nature, and students are constantly 
wondering that an obvious principle should be 
the subject of litigation. 

Let us take a few cases selected at random: 
The case in Wigmore, at page 539, advises the 
student that a surveyor general may be com- 
pelled by a subpoena duces tecum to produce 
an original paper in court. The case in Huffcut 
and Woodruff, at page 210, holds that one dol- 
lar is no consideration for a promise to pay one 
thousand dollars. In Finch’s Cases on Prop- 
erty, in Land, at page 245, are told that gas 
fixtures put in by the owner of a house some 
time after the house is finished and screwed on 
to projections left for that purpose are not 
realty. In every such case the student regards 
the decision as a matter of course and cannot 
understand how any other view could be taken 
of the matter. But even in such cases, if the 
door is opened to discussion, one or two weak 
members of a class may block the wheels of 
progress and a dozen others, like rival canaries 
in the same cage, will then be eager to give 
voice to their explanations and to demonstrate 
how well and swiftly their bright intellects 
grasped the stupendous proposition that three 
times four inches are equal to a foot. If the 
case men were right, every man graduated 
under the case system would always turn first 
to his case book with assured confidence that 
it would at least set him upon the track of the 
solution of the problem in hand, but the case 
book is no such guide and counsellor and is 
rarely to be found there, and in this face we 
find a practical test and proof of its inadequacy. 
This is the inevitable result of the nature of a 
case book. There is too little law in the best 
case book to make it probable that the solution 
of any difficult problem will be found in it. 


If the principle involved is obvious, the brief- 
est case wastes time in imparting it. If it is 
very doubtful, the student is unequinped and 
unfit for the consideration of it, and the case 
book could probably be filled with the conflict- 
ing ceses upon it. One of the surest qualifica- 
tions for eminence at the bar is the capacity 
to estimate precisely the worth and significance 
of a decision. This function often calls forth 
the best efforts of the most capable and experi- 
enced lawyer. The case system really elimin- 


ates such a function in a large measure by pre- 
supposing that every case given to the student 
is of purest gold and of full weight. This is 
the general attitude of case teachers of neces- 
sity, for if distrust of the cases gets a lodgment 
in the student’s mind, then for him the founda- 
tion of the system is swept away. 

The case system is said to have originated 
with Professor Langdell of Harvard in 1870. 
His view was that the essential principles of law 
were few and could best be assimilated by the 
student if he extracted them for himself from 
the so-called original sources of the law— 
namely, the cases. No other source of infor- 
mation was to be resorted to. 

It is an argument not to be slighted that in 
no country in all the world’s history had such a 
method of instruction ever before been adopted. 
The plan was to show the historical evolution 
and development of the law by appropriate 
cases. As the result it will be found that the 
first case books were crammed with the deci- 
sions of the long line of English judges almost 
to the exclusion of those supplied by the com- 
paratively short legal history of our own coun- 
try. 

It is easily discoverable that this plan is be- 
ing universally abandoned and that the case 
books in favor are those which confine them- 
selves almost entirely to our own decisions and 
as far as convenient to the latest that are serv- 
iceable, and many of these case books contain 
a considerable amount of supplementary matter 
such as is found in treatises. All this is far 
away from Professor Langdell’s design. 

The case men say that the student should get 
his law as the practising lawyer does—directly 
from the cases. This idea assumes that there is 
no other way in which a lawyer gets or can 
rightly get his law, but this is a gross error 
springing from the baseless notion that the 
fountain-head of the law lies in the cases. The 
most eminent and successful lawyers with whom 
the writer has come in contact during a long 
experience at the bar have always fixed the 
principle sought for first by reflection or by 
recourse to their favorite treatises on the sub- 
ject and then looked for precedents and were 
not dismayed if they found none or found 
many, but all adverse. 

Professor Baldwin of Yale tells us that a 
great American lawyer and law teacher has said 
that “cases do not make principles; they only 
illustrate them, and the well trained student has 
a higher learning than they can furnish. He 
does not need to wade through hundreds of 
volumes of books to see whether a particular 
point has been decided. He knows how it was 
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decided if it ever was, and how it ought to be 
decided if it never was.” 

Moreover, the cases of the class room are not 
the cases of the courts. There is no syllabus; 
the points made by the respective counsel are 
not set out; the statement of the facts is often 
too meager and most frequently a mere morsel 
of a long decision is given. The student does 
not know how many points were involved in 
the case nor their relative importance. All this 
is often inevitable, but that consideration does 
not change the result that the student has some- 
thing very different to deal with from the actual 
report of the case and is not doing what the 
lawyer does. 

It is an excellent exercise, we are told, for a 
student to read cases and extract from them the 
principles involved. This suggestion conveys 
the idea that it is only by some exercise of the 
reasoning faculty that a student can discover 
the principle upon which a decision rests. If 
any one who thinks so will look at any set of 
case books at any school he will probably find 
that a great many of them are handed down 
from some prior year, and that in practically 
_ every case in such a book the principle involved 
is conspicuously located and all labor in seeking 
it removed by a heavy red ink line drawn 
around the statement of it by the first owner of 


the book. So the case system as it stands is. 


open to the charge that it is a lazy system for 
both professor and student and excludes the 
need of digging. One of.the fascinations of the 


case book seems to be the satisfaction of ap- - 


parently covering much ground at each session 
of the class. Where the assignment of five 
pages of a treatise would raise a wail of remon- 
strance, the mastery of twenty-five pages of a 
case book is pleasantly feasible. 

In the first enthusiasm of the case men, they 
did not hesitate to assert that the object of the 
case system was not to impart a knowledge of 
legal principles, but to develop the power to 
reason rightly upon legal topics; to train the 
student’s mind in legal thinking. Professor 
Langdell says: “The real purpose of scientific 
instruction in law is not to impart the content 
of the law, not to teach the law, but rather to 
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arouse, to strengthen, to carry to the highest 
pitch of perfection, a specifically legal manner 
of thinking.” 

A popular method of the case teachers at 
present is after the discussion of a case or series 
of cases to sum up the result. If this summing 
up is confined to an interpretation of the case 
it adds nothing. If it goes beyond the case it 
is so far a lecture, and if lectures are given they 
should be complete, methodical and in the ag- 
gregate cover the subject thoroughly. The 
geography of the law is of the utmost import- 
ence and the lectures should not only set forth 
the principles of a subject, but the inter-rela- 
tions of principles and subjects as well. 

Professor Redlich, in Bulletin number 8 of 
the Carnegie Foundation, expresses strong ad- 
miration for the case system and yet clearly 
puts himself beyond the pale and compels his 
rejection by every case man as an advocate of 
it. He tells us that the case men say that there 
should be no dogmatic instruction of the stu- 
dent; that he must draw out the law himself 
from the cases (28); but it is his opinion that 
in this way the students never obtain a picture 
of the law as a whole nor even of its main fea- 
tures (41), and that to remedy this defect 
there should be an introduction to the law ef- 
fected by means of a scientifically systematized 
course of lectures (44), and, finally, a second 
course of lectures succeeding the study of cases 
(45), and since he admits that this is not the 
case system as properly understood (43), his 
Bulletin in effect condemns the system as now 
advocated and pursued. 

The idolatry of the case in the case system 
comes as it seems from an untenable and base- 
less assumption—namely, that in the cases lie 
the original source, the fountain-head of the 
unwritten law, and that the student should ex- 
amine the cases for himself for the same reason 
that a Froude or a Buckle would examine an 
original treaty or royal proclamation. But the 
matters are not parallel. In such documents the 
historian actually has the original sources. To 
be such an original source a decision must 
create a principle of law. 


Second Paper Will Follow in November Issue. 
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OLONEL Frederico Gonzales de Galan 
lay stretched in luxurious ease upon his 

cot at headquarters, said headquarters at 
the present time being the shade of a mesquite 
tree. Occasionally pufhng at a big black cigar 
and drinking his coffee but recently placed at 
his elbow by Private Felicte Angeles Sanchez, 
he communed with himself with considerable 
gratulation over the favors of Fortune. All 
round about on the sunny landscape in the late 
afternoon lay stretched, in equally luxurious 
ease, the gallant colonel’s gallant detachment, 
the Regiment Villaldama, said regiment being 
employed, in its active moments, in freeing the 
Land of God and Liberty-from the yoke of the 
Tyrant. Just what tyrant had his foul yoke 
upon Mexico at this particular juncture was not 
exactly clear to the regiment, nor, indeed, to 
Colonel Galen, but the tyrant’s name or habitat 
did not at all concern officer or man.’ That he 
existed was not doubted in the least, and the 
colonel was not one to be making impertinent 
inquiries of his military superiors demanding 
names. All he ‘had to do was, occasionally 
and in a leisurely manner, lead his men from 
one point to another in diligent search of the 
tyrant and his dastardly brood, taking care to 
route his marches through ranches known to be 
well stocked with fat cattle and commissary 
stores. 


Up-to-Date 


By J. P. CRANKE 


For the moment there was surcease from hot 
marching and war’s stern alarums; the regi- 
ment had reached the land of Old Terrazes 
Fernandez, owner of a state or two, and distin- 
guished as an oppressor of the poor. Here were 
thousands upon thousands of lowing kine, and 
over a million broad acres capered enough 
horses to mount an army. It was a delightful 
spot upon which to halt and rest his brave men 
preparatory to other hot marches when he must 
again go in quest of the tyrant and, maybe, en- 
gage in desperate battle. Colonel Galan had not 
yet engaged in desperate battle, but he was 
sternly resolved to hght—when fighting became 
absolutely necessary. 

Thirty miles to the eastward lay Palafox on 
the Rio Grande. Its three thousand inhabitants 
had long groaned under the exactions of the 
tyrant’s minions. The colonel was resolved to 
rescue Palafox. For this daring resolution he 
had reasons, both public and private. The pub- 
lic reason he had that very morning explained 
to Major Concepcion Panteleon, his second in 
command: 

“Our chief, the lieutenant general at Monte- 
rey, demands Palafox at our hands, Senor 
Major. It is a port of entry through which we 
can get arms and other war material so neces- 
sary for a brave people in a state of revolu- 
tion. The pigs of Gringoes have plenty to sell 
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and our great chief has the money. As we are 
nearer to a port than any other of our armies 
we are to be honored with this glorious duty.” 


But the private reason of the colonel for sub- 
jecting Palafox to the horrors of war was far 
more impelling. Here, on the outskirts of the 
town, stood his ancestral home. It is true the 
home of his ancestors was neither a brick man- 
sion nor marble palace; however, sticks and 
adobe, if they be the shelter of one’s childhood, 
possess a certain grandeur for the imagination 
—and Colonel Galan had imagination. He was 
continuously visioning himself in the role of 
conquering hero, riding over the streets at the 
head of his army driving out the hordes of the 
tyrant, while his fellow townsmen vociferously 


applauded. 

“If the sweetest hour in the checkered career 
of the soldier is the hour of victory amid the 
scenes of his youth, how much is that satisfac- 
tion enhanced,” thought the colonel, “if the 
eyes of beauty are there to look on in admiring 
wonder and awe! And eyes, too, that have 
looked with cold disdain upon one’s suit in that 
past time before renown came to cover one as 
with a mantle.” 

The colonel had a dream there in the shade 
of the mesquite tree in which he dreamed that 
very thing. Not in exact form as above set 
out, but in substance the same dream—old as 
the world, old as man’s ambition to win the 
admiration of woman. He saw the Divine 
Alicia, daughter 6f Senor Juan Garcia, gazing 
upon him with startled eyes as he galloped at 
the head of his brave men. 


“She will hardly scorn me now,” said the 
colonel to himself, “as she did in those days of 
slavery when I was merely one of Old Terrazes 
Fernandez’ vaqueros at ten pesos the month. 
No longer will she look. with favor upon that 
pig of a Gringo, the Captain of the Texas 
Guard from the other side of the river.” 

At this point in his dream, as he was accus- 
tomed to dream the same thing daily, he spoke 
to himself in violent language; for his vivid 
imagination conjured up a painful scene— 
there, on the encircling walks of the plaza, 
while the band played, he, the vaquero, had 
many a time and oft beheld the Divine Alicia 
coquetting with the despised Gringo Captain, 
while the pig walked by her side with cool con- 
fidence. Now did he hope, as he marched along 
the streets at the head of his gallant regiment, 
to catch the hated Gringo in the very act of 
making eyes at the Divine Alicia and brazenly 
walking by her side. What he would do to 
him! Thus dreamed the colonel. 
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By and by, he would do these great things; 
but why hurry? He had orders to take Pala- 
fox, but his chief had left the time for taking 
it largely to his own discretion. Now he was 
undisputed lord of all the country round about, 
a country exceedingly rich in those resources 
so dear to the hearts of brave soldiers engaged 
in freeing their native land from the grasp of 
the tyrant, and it would be a crying shame to 
hurry away from it. 

It was all familiar ground to the colonel, for 
over this very plain he had labored like a slave 
branding Old Terrazes Fernandez’ cattle. The 
time then and now: what a contrast! Now, the 
tyrant Diaz and his rurales were no more, and 
he, the former vaquero at ten pesos the month, 
could roam at will and live off the fat of the 
land by simply helping himself. Old Fernandez 
and his family were long since fled, and, thanks 
be, he could not take with him either land or 
cattle. In this pleasant frame of mind the 
colonel contemplated the blue sky and listened 
to the shouts and laughter of his soldiers with 
intense satisfaction. Ah! It was good to be 
alive, and the most excellent thing in the world 
to be a soldier freeing one’s country from the 
tyrant and living joyously meanwhile off the 
fat of the land. 

The colonel’s day dreams were suddenly and 
rudely disturbed. A volley of rifle shots from 
the brush nearby stampeded horses and men. 
There was a wild shouting and the sound of 
running feet, and the next instant Major Con- 
cepcion Panteleon, frightened, breathless and 
bursting with the news, was reporting an attack 
on the outposts. The colonel was already hur- 
riedly buckling on sabre and pistols and now 
strode forth to quell the panic and form for 
battle. Through the brush, pell-mell, came the 
outposts, screaming that an army of ten thou- 
sand bloody-minded tyrant’s minions was at their 
heels. Officers were shouting commands and 
the men were running hither and thither, look- 
ing for rifles and cartridge belts. Into this 
melee strode the colonel, and the instant he did 
so, a song greeted him—the song of rifle balls 
overhead. At this sound he make a quick, 
really instautaneous, decision—he ordered a re- 
treat and instructed Major Pantelon to form 
the rearguard. Trusting to the valor and sol- 
dierly qualities of the major to do this, he lead 
the main body in retreat. 

Through the brush galloped the enemy—tall, 
fierce of aspect—shouting and firing. A huge 
crescent-shaped line all but enveloped the camp. 
It was too much for the Regiment Villaldama. 
In a twinkling it had scattered to the hills a 
short distance to the rear, the major’s rearguard 
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melting and mingling with the rest. Horses, 
commissary—everything—was left to the enemy 
except rifles and ammunition. Most of the men 
managed to get away with these. The victori- 
ous’ yells of the enemy plundering the camp 
made the colonel’s men flee all the faster, and 
they ran until they could run no more. 


Five miles from the battlefield the colonel 
halted. Gradually his men, woe-begone and still 
with a great fear upon them, came straggling 
in. Belated troopers, crackling through the 
brush, started several stampedes, but the colonel 
had gathered himself together, and these he 
sternly suppressed. He shot out quick, decisive 
orders. Captains formed companies behind the 
hills and scouts were sent back over the line of 
retreat to learn if they were being pursued. 
These signaled that all was well and the coast 
clear. The rich provender in the camp of the 
Regiment Villaldama had proven too strong a 
temptation for the military discipline and virtue 
of the enemy. Then everybody breathed freer, 
and rank and file lay down on the grass and in- 
formed each other how it happened. 


The colonel and Major Concepcion Panthe- 
lon had drawn apart and were discussing the 
retreat with some heat, not to say acrimony. 
The colonel pointed out to the major that the 
latter had moved too rapidly when the order to 
retreat had been given. Both officers now real- 
ized that as there was no apparent pursuit by 
the enemy the regiment had fallen back too 
precipitately—at least, with undue haste. 


“You should have formed the rear guard at 
once and thus given time for the main body to 
get on the march in military order,” said the 
colonel sternly. 


“Indeed, sir,” protested the major, “there 
were no troops with which to form the rear 
guard in my vicinity. I barely escaped with my 
life, and when I was out of range everybody 
seemed to be ahead of me and you were lead- 
ing.” 

The colonel manifested great annoyance. 

“Where should I be but leading!” he re- 
torted with indignation. “I told you I would be 
with the main body and gave you specific orders 
to protect the march with a rear guard. Fur- 
thermore, I will not permit a subordinate to 
criticize my actions.” 


“I was not criticizing the colonel,” replied the 
major with a proper show of respect, “and you 
should make allowances for the panic that had 
seized the men. They were falling back in all 
directions and I had to move at a brisk pace to 
keep them in view. They were retreating with 
exceedingly great rapidity, Senor Colonel.” 
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The colonel saw the solid reason in this 
speech now, that all danger seemed over for the 
present, he began a review of his own situation 
personally. He had been marching diligently 
for several weeks from one point to another 
in search of the enemy, and, strange as it might 
seem, he had, himself, been found. He would 
be compelled to report the incident of this day 
and it would be difficult to explain to his chief 
at Monterey just how Major Pantheleon had 
too long delayed the forming of the rear guard. 
By what bold move could he redeem the situa- 
tion and retaliate upon the dastardly enemy? 
An inspiring thought suddenly obsessed him. 


“Major, we are going to return, fight the 
enemy and wipe out this disgrace with a glori- 
ous victory or leave our dead bodies on the 
field of battle,” he exclaimed, “and we are go- 
ing to do it this very night.” 

“What—what—do you mean?” gasped the 
major. 

“I say we are going back,” striding up and 
down and even drawing his sabre in his excite- 
ment. “We are going to creep up on them and 
stampede them as they did the Regiment Vil— 
er—ah—I mean we are going to give them bat- 
tle and you shall have an opportunity to re- 
deem yourself. You shall lead the advance.” 


“But maybe they won’t stampede,” exclaimed 
the major fearfully. “Unless they get into a 
panic like we—er—unless they get frightened 
there will be awful fighting. Let me suggest 
that the colonel take the advance and win all 
the glory. It will be—” 

Here they were interrupted by a delegation 
from the men. 


“Senor Colonel,” said the spokesman for the 


squad, “where are we to get water? Where 
supper? Also there is a great paucity of blank- 
kets and the night at hand. Will the colonel 
please issue orders for water, supper and 
blankets >” 

“I was just about to do. so,” replied the 
colonel with a fearful grin. “Return to your 
command and the orders will be issued imme- 
diately. 


When the men were out of earshot he oe 
to the major: 


“Form the regiment!” he exclaimed, with 
stern demeanor, not to say with majestic mien. 


There was no help for it. The major saluted 
punctiliously and advanced toward the men. 
His stentorian commands made the welkin 
ring and caused prodigious excitement. The 
colonel stepped forward and observed the 
forming of the column. When all had been 
brought to attention he addressed them: 
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“It was necessary, my brave men, for the 
Regiment Villaldama to fall back before over- 
whelming odds today, but we are going to re- 
turn and wipe out the disgrace of our defeat 
with the blood of the enemy,” a storm of 
“vivas, “‘and if any man lags behind or attempts 
to steal off in the brush I shall shoot him. I 
will be at the rear with the main body and 
overlook the whole column. Our brave major 
shall have the post of danger and of glory— 
commander of the advance guard. However, 
the main body will be right at hand to support 
the onset. We shall strike down the cowardly 
minions of the tyrant the moment we can reach 
them. There in our camp is water, supper and 
blankets,” once again that fearful grin beamed 
down upon his soldiers, “and we are going to 
sleep there tonight or leave our dead bodies on 
a glorious field.” There were no “vivas.” In- 
deed, the regiment gave vent to a gasp of utter 
astonishment. When the colonel had said they 
were going to return, the men naturally thought 
it would be tomorrow or next day, or, perhaps, 
next week, and by that time said minions would 
likely be elsewhere. But this very night! 
Caramba! “One gallant charge, my braves, 
and the victory is ours. Officers: to your com- 
mands and let the march begin. Lead off, 
Major Panteleon.” 

“You take the advance, colonel,” begged the 


major in an undertone, “and let me stay be- 


‘hind and shoot the cowards.” 


“Sir, the order for the march has been 
issued,” exclaimed the colonel, again greatly an- 
noyed by the major’s suggestion. Then in a 
whisper: “All you have to do is yell and 
charge and they will run just like we—they will 
run. I will be right up with you and on top 
of them almost as soon as you are. They will 
run, I tell you,” as the major still lingered, 
thus bringing about an embarrassing situation, 
the men staring at the two leaders suspiciously. 
“They think we are retreating and will be rest- 
ing in fancied security. The surprise will be 
complete. Go now, and if you push home the 
charge and we win | will promote you to lieu- 
tenant colonel.” 

The major moved off as if the promised pro- 
motion were little temptation for a display of 
such headlong, reckless courage as he would be 
compelled to make. The leading companies 
also realized they were in for it and began sug- 
gesting that others were far more competent 
for the hazardous service. Amid considerable 
confusion a battalion at last marched off, cast- 
ing backward anxious and fearful glances to- 
ward their comrades of the main body. When 
all but lost to view in the darkness, the moon 
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began rising and they perceived the main body 
was at last moving after them. 

There was a total absence of their usual 
gaiety. In exceeding quiet they moved, the 
silence broken only by the song of insects and 
the occasional scream of a coyote. Consuming 
anxiety pervaded the ranks and every clump 
of bushes and mot of timber was scanned with 
fearful imaginings of sudden onslaughts and 
grim battle. The advance guard expected 
nothing short of annihilation when they should 
close with the enemy, for was not their colonel 
driving them back to fight ten thousand men? 
The post of honor and of glory, to which their 
colonel had so graciously assigned them, would 
be little consolation after they were dead. They 
looked ahead for the gleam of the enemy’s 
camp fires, then to the right and left for open- 
ings that might be used in case of emergency. 
But there were the officers, their eyes fixed on 
the men, and the colonel stalking at the head 
of the main body, a rifle in the hollow of his 


arm. 


Major Concepcion Panteleon never knew ex- 
actly how it happened, although he had many 
versions which he afterward related, no two of 
them alike. The true story of the great “Bat- 
tle of Galan y Panteleon,” named thus in honor 
of the two chieftains in the official records, was 
as follows: 

The major, diligently searching the distant 
plain for the camp fires of the enemy, suddenly 
found himself in the very midst of a large body 
of sleeping men. en he realized the situa- 
tion his hair bristled up with such an excess of 
intense feeling that it lifted his sombrero several 
inches. And instantly he let out a yell that 
could be heard a mile. This seemed to set off 
his men and simultaneously they made the 
welkin ring with deafening screams. In their 
extreme nervousness several accidentally pulled 
triggers and the bang, bang of rifles, mingled 
with the major’s yell and the yells of his men, 
for they were one and all screaming like fright- 
ened wildcats. The enemy was up and away 
before the major could realize what had hap- 
pened. The colonel heard the agonizing 
shrieks of the major and then the sound of run- 
ning feet. 

“To the rescue of our brave comrades in 
arms!” he shouted. “On men; on!” 

‘Tt was now or never. The main body surged 
forward, yelling. This wonderfully heartened 
the major, the major’s gallant advance guard, 
and the welkin was split wide open with their 
shouts and shots. The main body, Colonel 
Galan leading and waving his sabre, came on 
like heroes. They heard the minions of the 


tyrant scampering away in the distance and felt 
confident against the world in arms. Now they 
debouch from the low hills and enter camp, 
shouting like mad. They are received with 
equally wild shouting by the advance guard. 
Colonel Galan, in the presence of his cheering 
regiment, embraced his brave major and pro- 
moted him to lieutenant colonel on the field of 
battle. The men embraced each other and exe- 
cuted a war dance. 

The enemy made a clean getaway, but left 
the spoils—cart loads of jerked beef, a great 
number of rifles, cartridge belts and ammuni- 
tion. There were several hundred horses staked 
nearby with saddles and bridles piled alongside. 
Whatever happened, the gallant Regimen Vil- 
laldama would no longer have to walk. And 
there, in the center of the camp, the enemy’s 
artillery—a real cannon. Although of some- 
what ancient vintage, having been brought over 
by the Spaniards a few hundred years previ- 
ously, it looked huge, formidable, and would 
certainly bristle and frown in the report of the 
battle to the commanding general at Monterey. 
Both colonel and lieutenant colonel searched 
diligently about the piece for artillery ammuni- 
tion, but there was none to be found. 


“Doubtless the dastardly enemy carried it 
off,” said the colonel. 

Just how the enemy might have done this, 
fleeing panic stricken as they did, the lieuten- 
ant colonel did not bother to conjecture. 


Colonel Galan had learned something of the 
art of war during the day, although previous 
to these very recent harrassing experiences, he 
would not have thought that possible. A grave 
surprise to his own command near the close of 
day, a disastrous surprise to the enemy during 
the evening of the same day, resulting so glori- 
ously to himself and his fortunes, had taught 
him the exceeding great value of surprises. He 
resolved he would never again be surprised. If 
there were to be surprises he would pull them 
off himself. Accordingly, he went with the men 
and saw personally to the placing of the out- 
posts. 

“We must never permit ourselves to be sur- 
prised as the enemy army was tonight,” he re- 
marked to Lieutenant Colonel Panteleon. 


He next dispatched a messenger to a tele- 
graph office on the railroad a few miles dis- 
tant with a wire to his chief at Monterey an- 
nouncing his victory. The message described 
the night attack and concluded: 

“Five hundred dead and wounded strew the 
field. We captured eight hundred prisoners 
and six canon, besides innumerable small arms 
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and a large number of horses with their equip- 
ment. Enemy fled toward Palafox. My men 
exhausted with long march and succeeding bat- 
tle and will not pursue until tomorrow. I did 
not lose a man.” 


The call of the sentries in the distance look- 
ing out over the moonlit plain sounded very 
delightful to Colonel Galan as he sank to sleep 
on his own cot, recaptured from the enemy. 


The colonel’s great victory had been an in- 
spiration and now his soul panted with visions 
and dreams of high emprise. Accordingly, the 
next morning the column marched. Lieutenant 
Colonel Panteleon, whose popularity since the 
evening previous had become dangerous, com- 
manded the rear guard, while Colonel Galan, 
himself, led the advance. The regiment cov- 
ered fifteen miles during the day, an unusually 
long march, but now nearly everybody had a 
horse. The colonel picked up great numbers 
of the enemy along the route—men grown tired 
of retreating on foot, and stopping a moment to 
rest and make coffee. These, one and all, saw 
the error of their way in fighting for the tyrant 
and promptly enlisted under the banner of God 
and Liberty. The colonel’s army was thus con- 
siderably augmented. 

At the close of the second day’s march the 
army encamped within three miles of Palafox. 
No fires were lighted, absolute quiet was en- 
joined and the outposts were doubled for the 
night. 

“Sentries must not call the hours and number 
of their posts,” ordered the colonel, “but main- 
tain absolute silence and a sharp lookout. 
Every hour during the night Lieutenant Colonel 
Panteleon will visit the posts in person and see 
that these instructions are carried out.” 


The fateful night passed without incident, the 
enemy sleeping in fancied security. Just before 
the dawn Colonel Galan formed his army in one 
vast crescent-shaped line and marched forward. 


The Rio Grande washes the walls of Pala- 
fox on its eastern side and on the west the 
city is bordered by a range of hills. At dawn 
a policeman, happening to be awake, saw giant 
ghostly shapes on the hills and rang the fire bell. 
This awoke the town and army post. The pop- 
ulation, civil and military, rushed into the 
streets and now beheld a vast line of horsemen 
topping those western hills. Rifle fire suddenly 
spurted from the line and the balls whistled 
omniously overhead. A cannon was observed 
at the center of the line, and while they yet 
gazed, fascinated with horror, it was wheeled 
to the front and belched forth in flame and 


thunder, threatening instant destruction. A 


dozen stones hurtled through the air and some 
of them dropped on the military barracks. 


This was too much for the commandant of 
the tyrant. He promptly evacuated the city, 
taking the road leading northeast and parallel- 
ing the river. Palafox was at the mercy of 
Colonel Galan, and his army set up a mighty 
shout, a shout that was heard in the town of 
the Gringoes beyond the Rio Grande. At this 
instant, to the surprise of the army, the colonel 
stopped the advance. 

“The army will pitch camp right where it is,” 
ordered the colonel. 

Lieutenant Colonel Panteleon protested; cap- 
tains of companies protested; the entire army 
rose up as one man and kicked mightily 
against the tyrannical order that held them back 
from the delights of Palafox. The colonel was 
adamantine in his determination that not a sol- 
dier should enter Palafox until he gave the 
gave the word. The officers were furious and 
the men on the verge of mutiny. Into the 
midst of warring counsels and cursing soldiery 
a party of the most distinguished citizens of 
Palafox, headed by the alcalde, suddenly ap- 
peared. They sought at once the commander 
of the brave troops that had rescued Palafox. 
A hundred fingers pointed him out, and the sur- 
prise upon both sides was mutual. Colonel 
Galan was surprised to see these mighty men 
of yore before him ready to do him honor and 
welcome him as a conqueror; they were thun- 
derstruck to recognize the hero as the erstwhile 
vaquero -of Old Terrazes Fernandez. The 
colonel realized very suddenly he had become a 
great man in the world of affairs and welcomed 
his former fellow-townsmen with a condescen- 
sion befitting the occasion. 


The alcalde stuttered somewhat in the begin- 
ning of his speech, but directly recovered. His 
welcome was eloquent and long. He related in- 
stances of oppression under which the citizens 
had groaned since the hordes of the tyrant first 
occupied Palafox and who now rejoiced at their 
delivery with such exceeding joy. 

“Your birthplace is proud, Colonel Galan, 
that the fortune of war should have made you 
its deliverer from the barbarous and intolerable 
thralldom of the tyrant. The city is yours. 
They who oppressed your brother townsmen are 
now in disgraceful flight,” here the alcalde dra- 
matically pointed to a low cloud of dust on the 
far northeastern horizon. “May you continue 
this career so gloriously begun in the service of 
your country, the land of God and Liberty.” 

That the colonel was touched by this welcome 
from the great men of his city was manifest. 
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He embraced the alcalde and aldermen and a 
brace of distinguished citizens. 


“Now we insist that the colonel lead in his 
army instantly,” continued the alcalde. “Pala- 
fox will rise up as one man to do honor to her 
distinguished son.” 


At this urgent speech the colonel manifested 
painful embarrassment. He made excuses for 
an immediate entry. Then they pressed him to 
name the hour when he would march in at the 
head of his gallant army. This he also evaded, 
being visibly embarrassed. The alcalde and 
delegation were nonplussed, then became un- 
easy and hurriedly took leave. As they drove 
away a great shout went up from the army. 
The cause of the demonstration was the arrival 
of a bunch of fat beeves some of the more en- 
terprising troopers had located nearby and now 
came driving into camp. By the time these 
were slaughtered and sizzling over the fires a 
wagonload of bread, hastily dispatched from the 
city, rolled in and was received with acclama- 
tion. 

In the meantime, an improvised telegraph 
station by the railroad track was exceedingly 
busy, and it was a wondrous story that went 
over the line from Colonel Galan to the lieuten- 
ant general in command at Monterey. 


For some time previous to the above events 


the cause of God and Liberty had languished. 


_ The tyrant’s minions were victorious at Tam- 


pico, Vera Cruz, San Luis Potosi and Aguas 
Callienties. Worst of all, no port of entry had 
been taken by the revolutionists, the dastardly 
tyrant being in possession of them all. Here 
was, at last, a rift in the canopy of night. Sud- 
denly, an unknown colonel of an unknown de- 
tachment had opened a gateway to the “Es- 
tados Unidos,” and now, ammunition, rifles, 
machine guns and field artillery would pour 
through. Doubtless many Gringo warriors would 
now realize which way the cat was jumping 
and draw their six-shooters for God and Lib- 
erty. Doubtless, also, Gringo moneybags would 
be opened in lavish fashion. This stupendous 
victory of Colonel Galan centered upon him the 
calcium and all Mexico gazed at the.new star. 


The great man at Monterey telegraphed 
Colonel Galan his congratulations and promo- 
tion to the rank of brigadier general. General 
Galan immediately promoted Lieutenant Colonel 
Panteleon to the vacant colonelcy. There were 
promotions all down the line. 

The main army of private soldiers were not 
interested in these details. They were receiving 
no such plums. They were thirsty—O, very 
thirsty—and wanted to get into town where 
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cool, vine-clad patios invited to drink and re- 
pose. In revolutionary Mexico this is the war- 
riors’ mead. But the general had surrounded 
the camp with heavy guards and sternly for- 
bade a single leave of absence. The men 
chafed and complained loudly at this unheard- 
of restraint. 


That night the camp fires along the heights 
presented a threatening aspect to the citizens 
of Palafox. The city fathers held solemn 
counsel. 

“We do not know whether Fereri—the gen- 
eral—intends to protect or loot the town,” said 
the alcalde, “but I greatly fear me the latter; 
else why delay his triumph >” 


“We may well expect rough treatment,” ex- 
claimed an alderman, “if he hears of the cour- 
tesies we extended General Linares. I am fear- 
ful we made a grave mistake in giving the grand 
ball in honor of General Linares the night be- 
fore he marched out to attack the Regiment 
Villaldama.”” 

“How could we know the general was going 
to get licked >” inquired Senor Alderman Smith, 
a transplanted American. “If he had shown 
sense enough to come in out of the rain he 
would have captured this Federico and all his 
ragamuffins. Then we would have been cele- 
brating a victory with our friends instead of 
licking this bandit’s boots.” 


“That is shocking language, Senor Smith,” 
exclaimed the alcalde. 


“I am merely stating the situation in plain 
language,” replied Alderman Smith. “There is 
only one thing to do if we save our precious 
skins; that is, kotow to this Federico—give 
him a triumph. Let’s have music and flags 
galore tomorrow morning. Let the police rout 
out the citizens and get busy.” 


“The very thing,” said the alcalde. “Let 
each alderman get to his ward at once and be- 
gin the work. We may yet save the city.” 


At an early hour next morning the army was 
awakened by the strains of music. It came 
from the main plaza of the city—now low and 
sweet, barely reaching the ears of the listening 
soldiers; then swelling in triumphant melody, 
an inspiring welcome. While the army stood 
and stared in the growing light innumerable 
flags fluttered to the tops of flagstaffs and waved 
in the breeze. Streams of bunting unrolled and 
bedecked in gorgeous colors the fronts of 
houses. Now, the alcalde is seen again ap- 
proaching the general’s headquarters, and with 
a much larger delegation than that of the pre- 
vious day. 

“We come with a second and most pressing 


invitation to you and your gallant army to en- 
ter the city at once,” said the alcalde, shed- 
ding tears of eagerness and cordiality. “See, 
your native city, general, is en fete to do you 
honor. Why delay when thousands of your 
fellow citizens long to embrace you, the most 
distinguished son of Palafox >” 

“All in good time, Senor Alcalde,”’ with little 
or no embarrassment this time, as he realized he 
could get away with most anything. “I am but 
awaiting some orders from my chief at Monte- 
rey. At any moment now they may arrive. 
Rest assured | will then acquaint you with the 
hour I shall occupy Palafox.” 

The alcalde and delegation left the presence 
with considerable perturbation of spirit. 


“Il am greatly alarmed, indeed,” said the al- 
calde. “Federi, General Galan’s delay bodes 
us no good. It may be that even now he and 
the lieutenant general are quibbling over a 
division of the spoils.” 

“Hardly that,” answered Alderman Smith. 
“If the general at Monterey wanted some of the 
spoil he would not trust Federico to save him 
his share. He would be on the spot to get it 
himself. There is something else in the wind. 
My advice is, prepare to spread it on thick when 
Federico sees fit to march his bunch in. Order 
the city, under the pains and penalties — of 
treason, to rise up as one man and bend the 
pregnant hinges of the knee. It will tickle him 
to death.” 

“Your advice is excellent, sir,” said the al- 
cade. “Let each official see to it that our citi- 
zens surpass themselves. In the meantime, we 
must bethink ourselves of a befitting present 
for our distinguished fellow citizen.” 


“Why not give him the silver set we pre- 
sented to General Linares >” inquired the Gringo 
Mexican. “The general hit the road so sud- 
denly yesterday morning he left all his bag- 
gage.” 

The other aldermen exploded with laughter 
and the harrassed alcalde’s eyes shone. 


“The very thing, Senor Smith,” he exclaimed. 
“Let the silver be taken to the jeweler at once 
and General Galan’s name substituted for that 
of General Linares. It can be done very easily 
and expeditiously.” 

The civic delegation had no sooner reached 
the city than the efforts at decorating were re- 
doubled. Every house, down to the humblest 


- jacal, bore flags, and miles of bunting flamed 


along the streets. At the main plaza the muni- 
cipal band played as it had never played be- 
fore. The very musicians seemed to have be- 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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SONG OF THE WEST 
By ELRA C. PORTER 


A dream’s a beast back in the East, The moon up over the mountains loom 
e money songs o' men ’S a casting a stretch o’ light 
Just fill my heart with a knawing smart Clear over the lake where the shadows break 
For the West of Now or Then— On a moose eatin’ lilies at night! 
The West of Now or Then, boy, A moose eatin’ lilies at night, boy, 
That’s the place to be; Canoe stealin’ easy an’ free! 
They may talk o’ the wonderful East, boy, They may talk o’ the wonderful East, boy, 
But the West ‘ll bury me! But the West ‘ll bury me. 
A wonderin’ while others is slumberin’ _ Before sun’s up, the stirrup’s cup 
Under the fire-shot stars; 7 ’S a rattlin’ free on the go; 
A ridin’ along and a singin’ a song— A foll’in’ a trail that makes your heart fail, 
Why Eastern life’s a farce! What’s comin’, you never can know. 
Eastern life’s a farce, boy, What’s comin’, you never can know, boy, 
West’s the place to be; There’s mighty strange sights to see; 
They may talk o’ the wonderful East, boy, They may talk o’ the wonderful East, boy, 
But the West ‘Il bury me. But the West ‘Il bury me. 


The long day at end, you turn the bend 
Back to the camp-fire’s haze 
An’ smoke and eat till your full to your feet 
An’ seek your old trails in the blaze. 
Seek your old trails in the blaze, boy, 
Just dream of the use-to-be. 
They may talk o’ the wonderful East, boy, 
But the West ’ll bury me. 


a «~ & 


Chet, or a Hoosier Village 
Hallowe'en 


By WILL B. LINDER 


T was the day before Hallowe’en. The 
Gang, for many days, had been planning 


their pranks for the night. Now, since 
they had reorganized and elected the “new 
boy,” Chet, for captain, they must go over the 
matter with him. He listened attentively, but 
when they had finished, replied: 

“Boys, I enjoy fun just as much as any of 
you, but such tricks cause a lot of inconveni- 
ence, to say the least. And sometimes they get 
us into trouble, too! You know it is supposed 
to be bad spirits that do all these deviltries, 
but, really, don’t you think there should be 
good spirits about on Holy Evening? That’s 
what teacher says Hallowe’en means, you know 
—so why not try being good fairies this year?” 

At this suggestion there were mingled mur- 
murs of disappointment, anger and disgust! 
But Chet grimly smiled and continued: 

“Let us think of Farmer Brown—you know 
we have always picked on the farmers—he has 
been sick and is behind with his work; today 


he is working at his corn-husking. Suppose we. 


go out there, when the moon is up, and shuck 
a few shocks of corn for him? 

“Again, consider Widow Malone. Last year 
her steps were torn up and yard gate carried 
away. You all know how hard it is for her to 
get along. Suppose we gather some of the 
waste wood lying around and leave it in her 
shed? I know you boys can think of many 
good things to do. Then this would be some- 
thing new and unusual. We all like to do 
something new, you know! 

“New and unusual!” That appealed to the 
boys! Older people oftimes wrack their brains 
to find the new and unusual. So it is not sur- 
prising that this suggestion appealed to them. 
But it wasn’t easy to give up “regular Hal- 
lowe’en fun.” A long time ago it was written: 
“Little foxes spoil the vines.” Perhaps the lit- 
tle fox within every normal boy, who likes to 
turn things upside down and inside out, and 
maybe destroy them sometimes, was put there 
so, that by overcoming his like to do such 
things, he may prove how much better is a boy 
than the little foxes who spoil the vines. So 
we are not surprised that the boys did not at 
once accept the ideas which had been drilled 
—yes, drilled—into Chet by his mother. But, 
after much arguing, they agreed to “try it 
once!” 


But I must tell you about “Chet”—Thomas 
Chethard—and “Jim”—James Leeks — how 
Jim, the village bully, boss and gang captain, 
lost his captaincy to Chet, the “green country 


It was this way: Chet’s folks had recently 
moved from “the country” into town, and, of 
course, the bully thought it his nght to lord it 
over the new boy. But Chet did not like the 
ways of Jim and couldn’t approve of some 
things he would do, so he chose rather to suffer 
in silence the consequences of Jim’s enmity than 
to follow him as other boys had done. For this 
reason the bully had vowed to lick the 
““mamma’s boy.” 

Chet had thus far succeeded in avoiding his 
persecutor, but at last the bully planned to way- 
lay him, at a certain hedge, on his way from 
school. Of this Jim had secretly boasted to the 
other boys. So, on that day, as soon as school 
was over, they hurried to the allotted place “to 
see the fun” and were there in hiding when, as 
Chet was passing, Jim rushed at him, saying: 
“Now I’ve got the baby boy!” 

Chet did not run—he wasn’t built that way 
—but, as usual, he did try to reason with Jim. 

For answer, the bully’s big fist shot out, as 
he sneeringly threatened: “I’m goin’ t’ spile that 
pretty face o’ your’n!” 

Though Chet was slight of build he was 
quick, and being really afraid of big Jim he was 
also extremely alert. Further, the brutal attack 
had uncovered in him a cunning, courage and 
ferocity of which he himself was unaware. But 
Jim was over-confident, and being sure of his 
mark, struck with all his force! But Chet 
dodged and his assailant, unable to check him- 
self, lost his balance, then Chet, taking advan- 
tage of the situation, sprang at him like a des- 
perate animal at bay, and Jim went down in a 
stunning fall, with Chet on top; quickly catch- 
ing his breath he tried to grapple with the little 
fellow! Again the nimble lad was too quick 
for his bulky antagonist. He was on his feet 
and belaying Jim’s ribs with his heavy copper- 
toed boots before the disconcerted braggart had 
fairly begun to rise! Down to earth again he 


dropped, winded. Holding his sides, and be- 
tween gasps, he began begging off. “Begging” 
—like the real coward he was. 

All bullies are cowards at heart! 

But Chet was afraid to let him up, knowing ~ 
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that once in the big fellow’s grasp his own 
chances would be small, indeed! But now the 
other boys, who at the first on-set had come 
out of hiding, seeing that Jim was “licked,” 
begged Chet to let him up and promised that 
he should not molest him again. 

Their fallen leader, though very much 
ashamed for having been beaten by the despised 
Chet, after all his bragging, was really not 
much hurt, and, on being urged by the other 
boys, shook hands with the victor and “called 
it square.” 

In their evening’s plans “the country boy” 
had been ignored by the gang. But now he 
was nominated for membership in their club, 
and, of course, even Jim voted for him. 


Whether as a boys’ leader, or a king on his 
throne, only a rule of love will hold in the day 
of adversity. Jim’s rule over the other boys 
was not of love, and they were quick to desert 
him once he was down. A motion was now 
made to reorganize, and though the captain 
knew it was intended to depose him, he was 
powerless to stop it. The motion carried and 
Chet was nominated to run against Jim for cap- 
tain. The vote showed six out of ten for Chet, 
with him not voting. This was quite too much 
for one of Jim’s nature. He promptly an- 
nounced his decision to desert and called for 
volunteers to join him in a new gang. George 
Crooks (“Crooky”) and Tim Spiker (“Spike”) 
went over to his side, and with repeated jeers 
the three strode off toward the village. 

With Jim and his two supporters now gone 
the others, together with the new captain, finally 
thrashed out the program, as before mentioned. 
Then they set a time for meeting at a certain 
place near the Brown corn field. for the next 
night. In order not to arouse suspicion by be- 
ing seen together, they then scattered and kept 
apart the rest of the evening. 

Promptly at the appointed time and place 
they all met the following evening and were 
soon busy in Mr. Brown’s torn field. They 
worked fast and were almost ready to move 
on to the next job when suddenly a gruff voice 
accosted them: 

“Now I’ve caught you, you rascals!” 

Every boy jumped at the sound! 
stood the farmer right over them! 

Of course, they had to confess all, but there 
was no little surprise to find that, underneath, 
the time-seared farmer was still a boy like 
themselves. It is needless to state that he was 
delighted at this new way of celebrating the 
event, and he assured them of his sincere regret 
that he could not join them. He also told them 
where they would find wood on his own place 


There 


for the widow. Whereupon it now happily oc- 
curred to Charley Boston to nominate the 
farmer for honorary membership in their club, 
and he was accepted, with a rousing cheer, 
which Mr. Brown cut short by reminding them 
of what night it was and their business! Then, 
with added good wishes and regrets that he 
could not accompany his “brother members” on 
their rounds, he bade them a hearty good night 
and went home for a good rest and sleep, not 
to be disturbed by the usual Hallowe’en depre- 
dations, while the boys at once proceeded with 
their fun of stocking the widow’s woodshed. 


Then other jobs were begun and despatched, 
according to each boy’s plan. The climax of 
the evening’s adventure came when, on passing 


an alley, they heard the loud barking of a dog 
and a boy’s frantic cry for “help!” 


“Come on, boys!” shouted Captain Chet, as 
he lead them to the rescue! Of all things! It 
was big Jim, himself! With his trousers caught 
on the top of the paling fence and feet dangling 
in the air, as he thus endeavored to fight off 
the snapping dog. We may be sure he was 
glad for even the help of the despised Chet, 
who was first to the rescue! He was gqiuckly 
released and they all “‘scudded” out of range 
of the dog. Then Jim told how he and the 


.two other boys had ventured into Nancy Side- 


bottom’s back yard with the intention of remov- 
ing her kitchen steps, and being attacked by 
the dog, they all ran for the fence; the other 
boys got safely over, but his foot slipped on the 
top of the fence, and, falling, the picket had 
thus punctured the seat of his trousers, holding 
him so that he could neither get up nor down! 
Of course, they were sorry about his trousers, 
otherwise it was a funny joke—except to Jim! 
The runaways now came by, and on seeing 
their leader attempted to apologize to him for 
their cowardice. Fully repentant for his own 
bad record, he waved them off, saying: 
“Never mind, boys; it was all my own fault, 
anyhow, and, considerin’ all things together, 
perhaps I got less than I deserve.” He then 
expressed profuse thanks for what the boys had 
done for him, but when he attempted to humili- 
ate himself before Captain Chet that gallant 
officer dismissed the matter, after quoting these 
well-known lines: 
“There is so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
That it little behooves any of us 
To speak ill of the rest of us.” 
“There,” he said, “‘let it go at that!” 


(Continued on Page 65) 


Quitters 


By L. H. HAYUM 


VEN after he left the penitentiary, men 
had said that John Malden was not 

through with life—that he would still 
play a big part. He had gone behind the high 
grey walls because of a woman and forgery. 
He had banked everything on the spirit of 
youth and the courage to do. Fear had been 
unknown to him. It was Fate’s turn then—Fate 
and the woman who mocked him and made 
promise evaporate. He had left the world a 
boy of twenty-one for prison and had re-entered 
it five years later, seemingly a man of forty. 
Of one thing he had been certain—no woman 
would again play a part in his life. 

He went to a practically new country, 
changed his name and began over again. The 
endless expanse of unpeopled prairie stretching 
off into space inspired Malden, and putting his 
past into a wall without a gate, he fought his 
fight. He spent no time in weary, poignant re- 
gret, but believed in himself again, and this be- 
lief manifested itself in his few dealings with 
the world about him. He was content in know- 
ing that he had paid in full for his error and in 
realizing that this world no longer held any- 
thing for which he longed. 

And into this existence came the girl. 

It was a day in January. He had-been to 
the village for provisions and was about to 
start home, when he noticed the heavy greyness 
in the sky and the sudden blasts of cold, bone- 
piercing wind. It was already dusk and night 
was coming on rapidly. He realized at once 
that the ride of eighteen miles could not be at- 
tempted in the approaching blizzard, so pre- 
pared to remain in Statsburg at the hotel for 
the night. The storm continued, and soon the 
snow fell in a heavy white whirl, and the dark- 
ness with it. At supper time he entered the 
small, sparsely furnished dining room and took 
the seat offered him by the slovenly waitress. 
There was but one long table in the room, and 
he found himself in a far corner not far from 
a small wood stove, where a fire snapped and 
radiated warmth. within the little space. 

For a few moments he ate the ill cooked food 
placed on the table before him, without glanc- 
ing up, being entirely oblivious of his surround- 
ings. The snow was beating against the win- 
dows with violent ferocity. The wind howled 
bitterly about the low frame building and occz- 
sionally blew fine, white particles inside the 
room through thin cracks in the window casings. 
It was dark outside. Sitting there in the low 


room, in the half light of a smoking oil lamp, 
there seemed something almost terrifying in the 
weird silence. A slight stir at the opposite side 
of the table caused him to glance hurriedly up. 
He had thought himself the only occupant ot 
the dining room. His eyes met those of a girl. 
In silence he watched her. She seemed fraily 
slender and rather boyish in figure as she turned 
her head toward the window. 

She seemed out of place in the crude, uncom- 
fortable surroundings. Malden had not yet ac- 
customed his finer senses to the idea of any 
woman daring to brave the hardships of the 
prairie winters. He found himself watching his 
silent companion intently. He felt interest for 
the first time since he had come back. Her fair 
hair and wistful blue eyes made him think of a 
painting he had once seen in the gallery of a 
friend, called “Springtime.” She looked like 
that to him. 

Malden could not remember the exact inci- 
dent that prompted him to speak to her. The 
sound of his voice in the stillness seemed to 
startle her and her slender fingers moved nerv- 
ously about on the table for an instant before 
she raised her eyes. There was something 
tremulous in her timid smile when she spoke. 
He soon learned that she also had a small plot 
of government ground in the deserted portion 
of Colorado; that she was fighting against Fate 
for success, and that her name was Elsie Wil- 
liams. 

“IT have not been here long,” she went on. 
“IT came from further west—and you >?” 

“IT am from New York.” He told the truth. 

“New York, the big city,”” she smiled. 

“Have you ever been there >” he questioned. 

“Never east of Denver.” 

“Tl have lived in New York all my life, prac- 
tically,” he said. The girl was gazing at him, 
deep wonder in her eyes. 

“Then ranch life out here must seem very 
new, very strange.” 

“Yes, it did at first.” He brushed his hand 
across his eyes as though to banish an ugly 
memory. “But I have had experience now— 
two years of fighting the weather and coyotes 
—and | guess | am all the better for it. But 
you—you are the brave one—a girl fighting 
all alone out here in this barren land. Dont 
you think so?” 

“That is the sport,” she answered, hesitat- 
ingly; “the uphill climb all alone and trying to 
succeed.” 


>. 
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She talked like one who had illusions and 
ideals. Her words were making a hazy sort of 
impression upon his mind. It was a new sen- 
sation for him to hear any one who had a 
gleam of imagination in their conversation. 
When they finally left the dining room and en- 
tered the hotel lobby it was late. Here the yel- 
low flare from another smoking oil lamp, set 
above a crude desk in a corner, was the only 
light. A dying fire flared feebly in the stove. 
The room was deserted. As they entered the 
girl drew away from Malden and walked over 
to a window. 

“The storm is past,” she said. “It would be 
wonderful ploughing our way through the snow 
down to the depot. It is just about time for 
the Eastern Limited. Shall we>” 

Malden had turned his back to the stove’s 
warmth and stood facing her. Something about 
the sweetness of her smile gleamed out to him 
like a star; something about the wistfulness ot 
her eyes stirred his tired soul. 

“All right,” he answered. 

They went out into the keen, fresh night to- 
gether. The cold, pure snow lay in heavy 
drifts and mounds about them. 

“Do you think you will be able to make it?” 

“Sure,” she said, and her half dreaming eyes 
looked up at him out of the shadow with the 
naivete of a child. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the village 
was asleep; only the light from the telegraph- 
ers window at the depot shone out on the glis- 
tening whiteness as they turned the corner. 


As they plodded along through the heavy 
snow, making deep imprints as they went, she 
laughed and glowed and sparkled while he 
talked. There was little for her to say of the 
world and its doings as she seemed to have seen 
practically nothing beyond the unpeopled west- 
ern. part of the country, with its deserted 
stretches of sand and prairie. 

When they reached the depot they had but a 
few seconds to wait. The limited rushed past— 
only a black blur with lights shining out into 
the night. They stood together dimly silhou- 
etted against the snow and watched silently 
while the uproar of the train dwindled away 
into a hush. Malden’s lips closed on the stem 
of his pipe. The girl had spoken to him; he 
scarcely heard. He nodded and smiled and 
turned away. For the moment a longing for 
the world—-his world beyond the monster 
mountains—had conquered and he had sur- 
rendered to his mental fight. It was as if some- 
thing stifled in his heart, stirred and cried aloud. 
He drew back unconsciously from the strange 
girl; his hatred for women violently surged 


within him again. Those five years of servi- 
tude became poignant in his memory and he 
felt himself a vagabond on the road to no- 
where. A woman had been the architect of his 
past—had made of him an ex-convict. He 
stopped short in his unpleasant reminiscence, 
aware that the girl had laid a hand on his arm. 

“Come,” she was saying, in a voice so low 
s to be scarcely audible. “Come; it has gone 

y. 
“Yes. yes; of course we must be going back 
to the hotel,” he said, and under nonchalance 
tried to hide his chagrin at Fate. 

“Do you wish that you were on that train 
riding back into the world >”’ she lifted her face 
to his inquiringly. 

“Why, why,” he stammered; “yes, I do. Life 
is worth while back there. It is wonderful— 
sometimes.” 

“New York is my goal; it always has been.” 

“And you are planning the great things you 
will do in the world when you reach there >” 

‘Tell me some more about it,” was all that 
she answered him. 

really want to go there >” 

“Of course,” she said, without turning her 
gaze. 

“Well, you will realize when you get there 
how pitifully little you know about life.” 

“Yes, no doubt, but there must be a great 
deal one could do if money were not so hard 
to find. Help strugglers; I mean people with 
all sorts of good intentions, but who go wrong 
because—" 

“Because they never had a chance to go 
right. How foolish, isn’t it, to have those 
absurd ideas >?” 

They plodded through the frozen snow for 
an hour while he spoke to her of the world out- 
side. and she listened. And as they wandered 
aimlessly about the lonely village streets she had 
filled him with wonder and delight in her in- 
nocence, after he had thought those emotions 
killed within him. 

It was Spring and Malden was restless. He, 
who had lived indifferently through past 
springtimes, was feeling a new, bitter sensation. 
The vivid memory of the last splendid months 
flared up in his mind and he realized that he 
was caring more for the girl than he had ever 
thought it possible for him, who had grown so 
grimly unimaginative to care. This proved to 
him how vain a thing it is to speculate on the 
human heart. The days had gone on relent- 
lessly until he had known her now for three 
months, and knowing each other as they had, in 


the isolation of the prairie, was equivalent to 
years in the bricked up cities of stone and steel. 
For the first time since he had been a free man 
he had carried the vision of a woman’s face in 
his dreams and had cursed Fate that he was a 
“jail-bird.” This girl had aroused in his deac- 
ened heart and body all the romance, idealism 
and tenderness of which he was capable. 

Riding along in the soft Spring twilight, he 
found himself wondering, why can’t it last He 
seemed content with the present; at ease, even 
happy, in the wilderness far removed from the 
turmoil of surging humanity. As he struggled 
up the pathway to her step she was waiting for 
him in the doorway in her faded khaki dress, 
her hair waving about her flushed face. 

“You look as if you had stepped out of a story 
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“Believe in you, John? I have always 
done that.” 

Outside, the first shades of night had fallen 
and the first notes of the Spring were in the 
air. The world had suddenly seemed only a 
phantom dream to Malden. Her words had 
added another round of unutterable despair to 
his feeling of guilt. It all brought him face to 
face with the absoluteness with which she 
trusted him. 

“And would you have cared so much if | 
had not come—would never come again?” he 
asked, and it was the question he had been 
asking himself—would she care so much? 

“Care—why,” she arose end stood befere him 
in the dim, grey light. Her purity and youth 
called out to him and he, realizing so many 


Ray Scwumann— 


Elsie’s shack. 


book tonight, Elsie.” She had run down to 
meet him, and at his words the slow color 
mounted to her face. 

“You are always saying something that is 
good to hear. But you — you —are tired; 
you have worked hard this week, haven’t you?” 
They had entered the small living room and he 
had immediately flung himself into a chair. In 
an instant she had settled herself on a low stool 
close to him. 

“Yes, there has been a lot of heavy work, but 
every thing looks fine over there now. And 
you >” 

“IT have been lonely; more so than for a long 
time. You have not been over here since one 
week ago yesterday. I almost thought you were 
not coming tonight, but you promised as soon 
as the planting was over—”’ 

“And how did you know it was over today >?” 

“Bud Long passed; he told me he had been 
helping and you had finished.” She turned and 
he could see a faint smile play about the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

“And you believed I would keep the prom- 
ise 


things, pitied himself. His heart cried out in 
his loneliness for her love. He felt her hand 
slip into his; he felt the nearness and warmth 
of her young self, so vital and awake. With 
one maddening impulse he took her in his arms. 
She did not resist. 

“Why, what is happening, John; is this being 
in love, tell me>”’ was all she said. 

“IT am afraid it is, little girl.” 

He had a hundred things he wanted to say 
to her, but he could not talk. In his heart went 
up a prayer for courage and strength to leave 
before he had uttered something he might re- 
gret. 

“It is late, dear; I guess I had better go. I 
will be over tomorrow again. There are a great 
many things I want to talk about.” 

The girl walked silently by his side to the 
place where his horse was standing. 

“Good night, Elsie,” his voice sounded dim 
and faraway. 

“Good night,” she said, and held out her 
hand. Malden took it mechanically. He was 
trying to make himself realize what her implicit 
faith in him had done. There was so much that 
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he might say to her; there was so much that 
- troubled him and hurt him intolerably as she 
stood before him, fragile and beautiful in the 
pale starlight, but he was as though struck 
dumb. It would have been intolerance to have 
remained longer. In his mind were visions of 
high, grey walls, visions of men with the cowed 
look of animals in their eyes. Once a convict 
always a convict. He shrugged down his con- 
tempt, but stronger than that his love called 
out for the trusting girl. The unbelievable, 
amazing thing had happened to him and he 
shrank before his weakness. He wanted to 
snatch her in his arms, but instead he looked at 
her and solemnly said, ““Tomorrow!” 


The girl’s eyes flashed with a gleam of un- 
derstanding and Malden saw two tremulous 
tears shine on her quivering face. He thought 
she eyed him curiously, then, giving a little 
hoarse cry, she moved quickly toward him and 
suddenly embraced him. He had never seen 
her this way. He was bewildered. She seemed 
to draw him toward her as she hid her face on 
his shoulder. For a short while they remained 
this way, he staring straight ahead and uncon- 
sciously stroking the soft, fair hair. Finally he 
spoke very slowly as if considering each word. 

“I have promised to come over again tomor- 
row. 

For an instant she said nothing, then slowly 
drew herself back. 

“Good night,” she said, and kissed him. 

He turned and was gone—riding down the 
queer, twisted road, lonely and utterly, deso- 
lately, miserable. He reached home after a 
weary ride through the night, planning what he 
knew to be useless. Against a wall of monot- 
onous persistency his arguments were nothing, 
until the self struggle wearied him beyond con- 
centration. Flinging himself upon his bed, he 
tore his hair and shrieked into his pillow that 
he might be given the courage to confess his 
past to the girl. For hours he argued and, un- 
derneath rested the framework of right and 
wrong. He remembered the girl’s face as she 
had talked once about her ideals of manhood. 
The lights had played in her eyes and she had 
lifted to him a face of saintly purity. He shook 
his head and his lips drew straight and tight. 
What if he were to tell her now that he was a 
jail-bird? He laughed. 

“I have been a fool,” he muttered under his 
breath and sighed. What faith could she have 
left in the world after that, and she was only 
starting life? He walked to the window. The 
sun was coming up over the distant horizon and 
the dew was fresh on everything. He could 


hear the clear notes of singing birds, and as 
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he raised the window the morning air cooled his 
fevered skin. It was the beginning again and 
he felt tired. He wanted the end. He walked 
back to a table and took a new revolver out of 
a drawer. He looked at it a long time. He 
was not the first jail-bird who had done it. It 
was no greater sin than to rob the girl of her 
faith in the future, which nghtfully belonged 
..% 

The echo of a shot bounding over the prairie 
sounded at almost the same fearful moment of 
his decision. In despair, he listened, with the 
revolver still clutched tightly in his hand. A 
sudden realization forced itself clearly upon his 
overwrought senses—the sound came from the 
direction of her home. He became more dis- 
turbed than he had been during the previous 
moments of his ceaseless questioning and self- 
torture. He stopped, reflected, and then as in 
a flash the memory of her arms about him filled 
him with a new desire to cling to life; after all, 
the world was before him. 

But a new, unspeakable dread came over him 
—that shot. Perhaps even now Elsie might be 
in need of him, and doing and enduring for her 
sake, with all his will power, he dropped the 
new revolver back into the drawer and set forth 
out into the dawn. There was a soft wind 
blowing and the smell of early dew was in the 
air as he rode rapidly down the road. 

There in the weird grey light he stepped up to 
her door. There was no sound nor answer to 
his knock. He waited but a few seconds, then 
rushed indoors. Malden found the girl, out- 
stretched upon the floor, an armor of defiant 
courage still shining in her eyes. By her side 
lay a revolver. 

“Elsie,” he shrieked. “You must not die!” 

She gave an appealing glance at him as he 
raised her in his arms and moved with her to- 
ward the primitive bedroom. He paused an in- 
stant in the doorway as her lips moved. 

“Wait; tell me later,” he said, soothingly, as 
he laid her upon the clean. crude bed and cov- 
ered her with a peacock-blue negligee he took 
from the back of a chair. : 

From the outside came sounds of confusion 
and mingled voices. The neighborhood had be- 
come startled at the sound of a shot on the 
early morning stillness and had traced it to 
Elsie’s shack. 

After assisting in dressing the wound, which 
they did not doubt was accidental, they slowly 
left for their homes. 

When they were again alone she turned ques- 
tioningly to Malden and made a helpless ges- 
ture, as though resigning herself to the inevit- 
able. ‘““Won’t you let me die, John >” 


“Not now, Elsie.” 

For some moments she lay motionless on her 
pillow as he nervously paced the dingy room. 

“John, come here; don’t speak until I have 
finished; then you will want me to die.” 

He sat by the bed, holding in his roughened 
hands her cool, limp fingers. Her eyes looked 
up at him, her lips moved, and Elsie told him 
everything there was to tell. 

How from the start she had been handi- 
capped, how she wished some miracle had let 
her die in her cradle. Her parents had been 
of the poor, embittered class who had lost the 
few illusions Fate had dealt them in the begin- 
ning and blamed inequalities in life for all their 
failures. There had been nothing on earth but 
work—dreary, unremitting toil—as Elsie grew 
from starved girlhood into womanhood cheated 
from everything worth while. Life then had 
taken a hand and twisted and turned her until 
her degradation had become unavoidable. 

“I was lonely, and poor, and embittered. At 
seventeen I stole. That is all—except the re- 
sult. I could not confess to you I was Jane 
Moore—number 3314—at Auburn prison, New 
York. I wanted to die instead.” 


Over John Malden crept an unusual and 
gratifying sense of calm for the first time in 
many months. “It will not be difficult to for- 
give, because what you have just told me, Elsie 
—well, it will more than even up a score.” 


She started, “You—” 
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“Lie back; I have also something to tell.” 

“You—can forgive?” she whispered, her 
head drooping back on the pillow. “It is all I 
wanted in life—just that.” 

For an hour he talked of his past, his life 
and how no one cared whether he lived or not, 
until she came. 

She did not move until he had finished, then 
held her arms out pleadingly to him. 

“It wasn’t your fault, John. You are good, 
all through. I can forgive you; but I—it seems 
different.” 

“Different? Did you ever hear this: 

“ “There is another day— 

God knows that yesterday I played the fool— 

God knows that yesterday I played the 
knave— 

But shall I, therefore, cloud this new dawn 
over with fog of futile sighs and vain 
regrets— 

Thank God, there is another day.’ ” 

She did not answer at first. There was a new 
radiance in her eyes, as her hand reached out 
to him. 

“It seems wonderful—if it might be true.” 

“It is true—it always will be.” 

As if in another world the sun rose and shin- 
ing into the narrow window. seemed for this 
hour brighter and more exquisite than the sun- 
shine had ever been. 


ON EL CAMINO REAL 
By CATHERINE M. BLOOM 


All along that great highway, 
Near the western sea, 
Stand the bells, as sentinels, 
Seeming more like ghosts to me— 
Ghosts of bells whose sound no more 
Floats out there upon the shore 
Of the western sea. 


And upon that great highway 
Shadowy forms seem near; 
Brown of garb and staff in hand. 
Sometimes I can almost hear, 

As they pass, the steady beat 
Of their wearied, sandaled feet— 
Men of God sans fear. 


Yet the heedless throng rolls by; 


I, alone, can hear them sigh. 


“Snaking the Logs.” 
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Dynamite 


By LUCIAN M. LEWIS 


T was midwinter in the woods of northern 

I Idaho. A deep snow had fallen and each 

evergreen hung low its many snow-laden 
arms, shaking them at every fitful gust into 
showers of miniature snowstorms. 

For miles and miles from the head of 
Twenty-mile creek on downward the virgin tim- 
ber extended unmarred by the hand of man. 
But down along the hill sides, at the mouth of 
the stream where it emptied into the lake, 
numerous tar-roofed shacks had been built, 
from which poured every morning a little army 
of weather-toughened men armed with axes, 
saws and peavies to give battle to these kings 
of the forest. 

On this December night, while the wind down 
stream hissed a bitter song of desolation, driv- 
ing the creatures of the wild into their snow- 
covered retreats, inside the longest of these 
shacks a big stove purred and glowed red-hot, 
stuffed to its full capacity with pitch-soaked 
pine knots. 

There, after their evening meal, some half 
hundred Jumberjacks had gathered. Some were 
lounging in their bunks reading thumb-worn 
magazines by the flickering rays of tin lamps 
bracketed overhead; others were sprawled on 
rude benches in front of their bunks, smoking 
and gossiping, and a larger number were 
broken into little groups playing cards. 

In the far end of this shack, seated around 
a table on which a tin lamp flickered, were four 
men in the midst of a card game, while others 
looked on over their shoulders. Among this 
group of toil-stained men was but one who 
would have called for a second look. This one 
was a powerfully built fellow, with a big, red 
face, beaked nose, heavy jaws, thick neck and 
piercing, sea-green eyes. As he tilted back from 
the table, puffing clouds of smoke from an over- 
strong pipe, his very look and manner stamped 
him as a natural leader of men. And such. in 
a measure, he was. For fate had decreed,that 
this man—‘Eagle” Switzer, he was called— 
should lead a little army of valiant lumberjacks 
against these veterans of the Northland that had 
withstood the wear and shock of twenty cen- 
turies. 

“IT wonder why in thunder Hooligan don’t get 
in with our new cook?” Switzer growled as he 
swept his night’s winnings off the table. “Gee, 
but it’s cold outside! I’m afraid she'll get 
frost-bit.”” 

“She!” chorused a half dozen of the men. 
“Are we goin’ to have a woman cook?” 


Switzer threw back his head and gave a great 
bellowing laugh that came surging up from his 
huge chest. “Don’t be gettin’ gay! She’s got 
a husband and he’s comin’ along with her. They 
do say, though, that the old girl wears the mit- 
tens and only takes her little hubby along to 
wash dishes and peel potatoes.” 

Even as they spoke, the crunching of the 
horses’ hoofs in the snow and the shout of the 
driver were heard outside. In another moment 
the door was thrown violently open and a big 
woman, clothed in a long fur overcoat, loomed 
in the doorway, almost filling it. Shaking the 
snow from her garments, she turned her big, 
round face, glowing with healthy cold, full upon 
them. With one glance of her keen, snapping 
eyes she swept the shack from end to end. and 
in that one glance she was mistress of the 
situation. 

“Well,” she called, her voice ringing into a 
half laugh; “didn’t you rubbernecks ever see 
a woman ? at’s a great way to welcome your 
new cook! Who’s the boss here, anyway >?” 

Switzer, having partially recovered his mental 
equilibrium, lumbered forward: 

“Beg pardon, ma’m, but you kind o’ took us 
by surprise. You see, we hadn’t seen a female 
for so long in this camp that we wasn’t sure 
whether you was a real woman or an angel 
floated down from out this snowstorm.” 

“Angel!” she laughed. “You'll find out be- 
fore long that my wings hasn’t sprouted yet.” 

“All right, then,” Switzer rejoined, some- 
what discomfited by the titter that went round 
the room at his expense. “We'll let that pass 
for the time being. But is your—er—husband 
with you?” 

This seemed to serve as a reminder. “Na- 
poleon!” she called in a _ shrill, commanding 
tone. “Get out o’ that bobsled and bring our 
duds in here. You've been huddled up under 
them blankets like a wet puppy under a hot 
stove!” 

Presently a small man with a huge suitcase 
in either hand came wagging in and stood be- 
side the woman, shaking the snow from his chin 
whiskers. Small, indeed, he was, but even more 
diminutive he appeared as he stood warming 
himself by the stove and looking up beseech- 
ingly at his buxom mate, as if to ask, “Now, 
what shall I do next?” And standing thus, his 
striking resemblance to a popular newspaper 
character struck all the lumberjacks at once. 

“Step right this way, Mrs.—er—Simonds, I 
believe your name is,” Switzer said when they 
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had both thoroughly warmed themselves, taking 
both suitcases and leading the way to the shack 
in the rear prepared for the newcomers. 

When the door closed upon them an uproar- 
ous shout went up: “Little Jeff, by gum!” 
they exclaimed with one voice. 

Before daylight next morning the clanging of 
the gong summoned the men to breakfast. 
When they entered the “chuck-house” they es- 
pied Madge Simonds standing by the stove, en- 
circled by clouds of grease-smoke, stacking up 
pancakes for the expected onslaught. 


Napoleon, or “Little Jeff,” as he henceforth 
was to be known, was here, there and every- 
where, firing up the stove, waiting on table or 
greasing the griddle, while his wife poured on 
the batter. To those rough, animal-like lum- 
berjacks, accustomed as they were to mingling 
with men of their kind, “Little Jeff” seemed 
more like an animated mechanism, bobbing 
here and there as the big woman pulled the 
string, than a man of flesh and blood. Once 
during the meal, in his eagerness to answer his 
wife’s call, the little fellow stubbed his toe and 
spilled a platter of pancakes, then looked up 
with a sheepish grin. This was followed by 
bursts of laughter and a buzzing of comment. 

Then Madge Simonds asserted herself. Tap- 
ping on the table with her spoon by way of 
emphasis, she called out: “See here, men; 
I’m running this cook-shack and one of my 
rules is that there is to be no laughin’ or loud 
talkin’ at the table. If anybody oversteps that 
rule, | might get nervous and accidentally pour 
some hot coffee down his back.” 

“Good! Stay with ’em!” Switzer guffawed 
from the head of the table. 

“That rule applies to bosses, too,”” she added, 
shaking her spoon at Switzer, and again there 
was a titter around the table. But so stern was 
the look that the big woman fastened upon 
them that the meal was finished in comparative 
silence. 

If one had followed those lumberjacks as 
they emerged from breakfast and filed down the 
snow-packed trail, then spread out on the hill- 
side, he would have heard the thumping of 
axes, the whimper of crosscut saws, the swear- 
ing of teamsters and the chugging and splashing 
of logs as they shot head foremost down the 
log-chutes into the lake. At intervals the 
thumping and rasping sound would cease; 
then the warning cry from the hill sides, ““Tim- 
ber! timber! watch out!” 

A treetop would quiver—a creaking, popping 
sound—and a giant pine would stagger, then 
go crashing and smashing its way earthward, 
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ending at last with a roar and boom that shook 
the hill side. 


Pouncing upon their fallen victim, the wait- 
ing swampers would strip off the limbs and saw 
the tree into convenient lengths for the team- 
sters who, with two powerful horses hitched to 
— tongs, would “snake” the logs onto the 
chute. 


On this particular morning Switzer was mak- 
ing his way in long strides to the top of the hill 
where the teamsters were at work. When al- 
most alongside one of his teams, he observed 
a big roan mare to stagger and raise a blood- 
stained foot. She had caught it in the cleft of 
a rock and split the hoof. 


Switzer, puffing and snorting like a donkey 
engine, came up and examined the injured foot. 
“It’s all off with her, Jack,” he barked at the 
teamster with an oath. “Take her down to the 
corral and bind up that foot with a gunnysack. 
She’s no more good for loggin’, but maybe | 
can trade her to some of these ranchers for a 
work animal.” | 


As Switzer stood there in the snow watching 
the man unharness the big roan, slowly his big 
face reddened and darkened, then the storm 
broke loose on the head of the offending team- 
ster. And it was not merely a storm—it was a 
whirlwind of withering abuse, culminating in a 
tornado of profanity. Not only was the man 
cursed roundly, but lumberjacks in general and 
all teamsters in particular were included in the 
scope of the enraged foreman’s invective. 


The very next day an old mountain rancher 
came driving by. Whether or not he had been 
tipped off about the injured mare Switzer never 
knew; anyway, his keen eyes immediately 
sighted her limping around the corral. 

He brought his team to a sharp halt, climbed 
the corral fence and with head cocked at a 
sharp angle scrutinized the big roan, walking 
round and round her and finally examining the 
injured foot. Then he climbed out of the cor- 
ral and made his way back toward the landing 
where Switzer and the landing crew were at 
work. 

“Look out for a hoss trade,” Switzer whis- 
pered to the men when he ascertained that the 
rancher was approaching. Meanwhile, he 


turned his back and busied himself with a log 
jam. 
“Is this the boss?” the farmer asked, step- 
ping up toward Switzer. 
“That’s me,” Switzer replied, turning round 
as if in surprise. ‘What can | do for you?” 
“Do you want ’o buy any hay?” 


: 
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“Nope; have all the hay I can use,” Switzer 
parried. 

“Thought maybe you might be buyin’ some,” 
the rancher returned, packing the snow under 
his rubbers and rolling his long beard into a 
needle-like point between his rough palms by 
way of diversion. “But if you don’t wan ‘o 
buy, there ain’t any use in pressin’ you, so | 
guess be goin’.” 

He turned and took several steps, then 
whirled round as if it were an afterthought: 
“Don’t want ’o trade that lame mare hobblin’ 
about the corral f’r a good work animal, do 
ou?” 

“Oh, I hadn’t thought anything about it,” 
Switzer replied indifferently. “She'll be all 
right in a few days. But what have you got to 
trade >” 

“T’ve got a six-year-old hoss, a leetle bigger’n 
your mare, sound as a saw-log and as strong 
as a bull. I know your mare is plumb ruint, 
but she might make a good brood mare. I'll 
give you an even trade, ‘cause I’m getting shut 
of my geldin’s.” 

“Will your hoss work >” Switzer shot at him. 

“I ain’t never tried to work him,” the farmer 
replied. ‘““The truth is that I ain’t had him long. 
But the man I got him from says he’s a bull 
moose on the wheel. Why, man, you never 
seen such muscles as that hoss has got.” 


“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” Switzer said after 
a moment’s reflection, “I haven't time to quit 
loggin’ and go hoss tradin’, but if you'll give me 
twenty-five dollars boot and a written guarantee 
that your critter is sound, you c’n take the mare 
home with you and I'll send for your bull-moose 
in the mornin’.” 

For fully fifteen minutes they haggled and 
Jewed, but the farmer finally gave in, paying 
Switzer the twenty-five dollars and signing the 
required guarantee. 

“T’'ll bet that old skinflint’s beast is tricky 
‘bout pullin’,”” Switzer laughed to the men when 
the farmer had driven away with the lame mare 
tied behind his wagon. But I'll fool him a trip, 
—— critter never wore hair that I can’t make 
pull. 

“Look at “Big Billy’ over there,” he contin- 
ued, hooking his thumb toward a big bay and 
his mate, straining at a pair of skidding tongs 
hooked to a huge log. “When I first got that 
bugger he wouldn’t pull a green chip off’n a pine 
stump. But the first dash out o’ the box I an- 
chors ‘Mr. Billy’ to a tree and sails into him 
with a stay-chain. Just look at him now—he’s 
the pullin’est hoss I’ve got!” ; 

The men were coming out of the cook-shack 
next day at noon, when the leader gave a 


whoop: “Look yonder, will you!” he ex- 
claimed. “There comes the ‘Bull Moose!’ ” 

Instantly there were hoots of surprise and 
roars of laughter, for the chore boy, astride the 
new horse, was coming into the corral. And he 
was all horse—that is, with one exception—he 
had no ears. Otherwise he was a splendid spe- 
cimen of equine flesh—a dappled steal-brown, 
with heavy neck and flowing mane and tail, and 
great muscles that rippled with every movement 
of his magnificent body. The other horses were 
pawing and snorting in their stalls, doubtless 
mistaking the newcomer for the mythical “half- 
hoss-half-alligator.”” 

Then Switzer strode up to inspect his new 
possession. Although the lumberjacks were 
bending with uproarious laughter and keeping 
up a rapid fire of depreciatory comment, Swit- 
zer stood puffing at his pipe and scowlingly sur- 
veyed the odd-appearing animal. _ 

“Never mind, fellows,” he announced grimly. 
“A hoss don’t pull with his ears, anyway.” 

Switzer stepped up and stroked the horse’s 
sleek sides and patted the bulging muscles. 
“Look what muscles he’s got, fellows,” he said. 
“T’ll get my money's worth out’n him. The 


_ critter never wore hair that I can’t make pull.” 


“The old rancher says tell you that the 
horse’s name is Dynamite,” the boy astride the 
horse piped meekly, and this statement caused a 
fresh outburst of laughter and comment. 


Plainly the animal knew his name, too, for 
whenever it was spoken his stub ears would 
cock back and forth and the white in his in- 
— eyes would shine and flicker know- 
ingly. 


“All right, Dynamite,” Switzer growled, 


“you'll work for me or there will be one of the 


biggest explosions that ever took place in these 
woods. He’s a crafty old bugger, though. Just 
see how he watches me, and see the whites in 
them little blue eyes!” 


Next morning, after Dynamite had been 
shod, Switzer ordered him hitched with the lame 
mare’s mate to a pair of skidding tongs, the 
driver being cautioned to hitch on to small logs 
at first to give the new horse a tryout. Dyna- 
mite watched every move that was being made, 
and when the teamster finally got him and his 
new mate hitched to the tongs and drove out 
through the timber, he kept snorting and pranc- 
ing and looking behind him. 


The teamster drove up to a small pine log, 
hooked the tongs into the end of it, then gath- 
ered up the lines and gave a sharp cluck. The 
other horse attempted to start, but Dynamite 
shook his unsightly head, braced himself and 
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refused to budge. The drive urged and encour- 
aged, but all to no purpose. 

Then Switzer, who had been watching from 
a distance, stepped up, his flushed face drawn 
into a wicked scowl . “Wait a minute, Jack,” he 
called sharply to the driver, taking the latter’s 
whip. “This fellow has got to be trimmed, and 
now is as good a time to begin as any.” 

“Better go easy at first,” the driver pro- 
tested weakly. 

“Easy, the devil!” Switzer blurted. “That 
ain’t my way of doin’ business. A hoss is just 
like a person; you've either got to master him 
or he'll master you.” 

Switzer stepped back several paces to give 
the lash full play, then his arm shot back and 
forth in quick jerks. The lash writhed and 
hissed like a live thing, leaping upon Dyna- 
— sleek sides and stinging great, bloody 
welts. 

Dynamite turned his big head and stared un- 
cannily at his new owner. The white of his 
indigo-blue eyes flashed wickedly and his flar- 
ing nostrils were deep crimson with each intake 
of the crisp, wintry air. With a wild whinny 
the powerful animal reared, wheeled sidewise, 
then came down on the back of his mate, gash- 


ing that animal with his sharp corks as he ° 


brought himself to his feet. 

“Ah, that’s your game, is it>”’ Switzer swore 
at him. “That’s a new one on me, but I'll go 
you one better.” 


Seeing the danger to Dynamite’s mate, Swit- 


zer dropped his whip and began to unharness 
the unruly animal, after which he led him out 
and snubbed him to a tree by means of a log 
chain around his neck. And Dynamite seemed 
to sense just what was coming, for he kicked 
and plunged and tugged at his chain until it 
looked as if his neck would be broken. 


Again the infuriated foreman stepped back 
and began to ply the whip, the lash popping 
an accomneniment to the stream of profanity 
that rolled from his lips. In a few moments 
Dynamite’s sleek sides were streaked and 
welted and the snow beneath polkadotted with 
crimson. But through it all he fought back 
gamely, tugging at his chain like a stubborn 
bull dog, squealing and whinnying wildly, and 
kicking viciously at his tormentor at every op- 
portunity. 

“Now, then,” Switzer bellowed at last, un- 
fastening the chain; “will you pull?” 

Again Dynamite was harnessed and hitched 
with his mate to the tongs, Switzer himself tak- 
ing the lines and driving up to a log. 

“Get out ’o here!” he shouted when the 
tongs were hooked into the log, cracking his 
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whip above Dynamite’s head. — 

But the stubborn animal shook his head and 
braced himself against his mate. He wouldn't 
stretch a tug, and neither threats nor persuasion 
could budge him. 

Switzer dropped his lines and came alongside 
the balky horse, while the amused lumberjacks 
watched the performance from a distance. “You 
infernal brute!” he spluttered, shaking his fist 
in Dynamite’s face, “when the hoss-maker made 
you, he must o’ left off your ears and put the 
very devil in your heart instead. But you are 
goin’ to pull before I get through with you! 
ber critter never wore hair that I can’t make 
pull.” 

Then it looked as if the struggle would begin 
all over again. Switzer unhitched the horse 
and snubbed him to a tree, picking up the whip 
and stepping back into position. Up came the 
whip, but the blow did not fall—his arm was 
caught from the rear. 


Switzer whirled round, and stood face to face 
with Madge Simonds. Her face was flushed, 
her eyes flashing, and when she spoke her voice 
rang with the authoritative note of a drill ser- 
geant. 

“Look here, Eagle Switzer,” she sang out; 
“you ain’t goin’ to beat that horse any more.” 


Astounded at the woman’s audacity. Switzer 
stood scowling at her. “You go back to the 
“chuck-house’ where you belong!” he bawled at 
her. “I’m runnin’ this end of the woods. If I 


want any advice, I'll ask it, see >” 


_ But the big woman met his gaze unflinch- 
ingly. Her days had been spent among fron- 
tiersmen, so Switzer’s bluff did not affright her. 


“I say you ain’t goin’ to beat that horse any 
more,” she shouted at him. “I know you, Eagle 
Switzer, and I’ve heard how you killed a horse 
up on the St. Mary’s last winter. But you 
ain't goin’ to kill this one, at least not while I’m 
around.” 

The men hurried up and stood around, curi- 
ous to see how their foreman would meet this 
attack, coming as it did from such an unex- 
pected quarter. They had heard Switzer boast 
that he had never been beaten by man or horse, 
but what would he do now that a woman had 


bearded him in his den? 


Switzer’s mind was working fast. Already 
he had about concluded that Dynamite was too 
much for him, but he was too stubborn to give 
in before the men. The woman’s interference 
would enable him to make a somewhat less 
humiliating truce. And, besides, there she was 
—two hundred pounds of her—holding on to 
Dynamite’s bridle. 


“All right,” Switzer growled disgustedly. 
“Have your way about it and take that onery 
brute to the corral. A man can’t do anything 
these days without some petticoat buttin’ in. 
But remember, there'll come another day. I'll 
work that brute or kill him. The critter never 
wore hair that I can’t make pull!” 


A week or more elapsed before Dymanite’s 
welted coat took on its normal gloss. Mean- 
while, he had grown so vicious that the team- 
sters were afraid to go alongside him in the 
stall. The moment Switzer came around the 
barn, even before he came in sight or spoke, 
Dynamite would begin to paw and snort his dis- 
approval, although the men were never able to 
determine whether the animal “sensed” the 
foreman’s presence or detected it by the pecu- 
liar odor of his strong tobacco. 


In some mysterious manner word had got to 
camp how Dynamite had lost his ears, and this 
information only added fuel to the flame of 
Switzer’s chagrin and discomfiture. It seems 
that Dynamite had refused to pull for his for- 
mer owner, whereupon, acting on the sugges- 
tion of a passing neighbor, the rancher had 
tied strings around the balky animal’s ears. The 
experiment didn’t work, so the rancher, in 
anger and disgust, forgot the tightly wound 
cords and turned Dynamite out to pasture. 
When found some weeks later, his ears were 
nipped off clean. 

On a clear, crisp morning. some week after 
- Dynamite’s rescue, as Switzer was leaving 
camp, Madge Simonds accosted him: “I’ve got 
to go to town this morning for a little bill of 
groceries. How do you suppose I’m going?” 

“Blest if I know, unless you take an air- 
“The hosses is all log- 


“The one I mean to drive ain’t loggin’,” she 
laughed. 

Switzer stared at her, then barked: “Which 
one is that?” 

“Which one? Why, Dynamite, of course,” 
she laughed back at him. 

“Aw, go on!” Switzer growled. “Ain’t I 
never goin’ to hear the last of that cussed 
brute >” 

“I mean it,” she insisted. “I wasn’t raised 
on a Montana stock ranch for nothing.” 

Switzer threw back his head and gave one 
of his great, bellowing laughs. “As far as the 
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hoss is concerned,” he answered testily, “I don’t 
care a whoop what you do with him. I wish 
somebody would drive the contrary brute to 
blazes and leave him there. But you might as 
well think of drivin’ a bull moose,” and off he 
strode toward the timber. 

When Switzer and crew were well out of 
sight, Madge Simonds put on her fur cap and 
overcoat, picked out several loaves of sugar 
from the barrel and stole out to Dynamite’s 
stall. From the very first she had been culti- 
vating the acquaintance of the ill-natured horse 
by grooming and talking to him as she fed him 
sweets. She was positive that she could drive 
the big fellow, and Switzer’s sharp rebuff on 
this morning had only stiffened her determina- 
tion to do so. 


When she opened the barn door and called 
Dynamite’s name, he looked round at her and 
whinnied softly. His eyes were soft and sub- 
dued as he stuck out his big Roman nose in 
friendly greeting. And while he licked the 
sugar, Madge Simonds soothed and patted him, 
meanwhile slipping a single driving harness on 
him. Then, without any protest, she led him 
out to water, hitched him to the buckboard, 
grasped the lines and climbed upon the seat. 


Dynamite bowed his neck and turned his big 
face full upon the woman. It was a critical 
moment, and her heart beat a wee bit faster 
the next few beats. 


“Dynamite!” she called, then clucked softly, 
and off he trotted, as if he knew nothing else 
to do. 

A few moments later a startled outburst from 
the landing crew caused Switzer to look up the 
road. He straightened up arid stared for a 
moment, as if unwilling to believe his own eyes, 
for Madge Simonds was driving down upon 


them with Dynamite. 
“Be good!” she called to them presently, 
smiling and waving her whip as she drove by. 
“By the powers of Old Peerless!”’ Switzer 
muttered. ‘What do you know about that!” 
And then there were hoots of surprise and 
roars of laughter from all sides. For, seated in 
the rear of the buckboard, with feet stuck over 
the back, was Little Jeff. He, too, was smiling 
bravely, but through that transparent smile 
could plainly be seen a trace of apprehension. 
“That little son of a gun,” Switzer chuckled. 
“He ain’t got the nerve of a jackrabbit!” 


| 


It Was in the Record 


By FRANK A. HUNT 


LEASANT PRAIRIE boasted, among the 


element of progress, a newspaper with a 

high regard for the truth. In the Rec- 
ord sensation and literary merit were of sec- 
ondary consideration. Whenever art and facts 
clashed, truth was the referee. 

The good folk of Pleasant Prairie believed 
everything they read in the Bible and in the 
Record. Court records had been known to take 
a sudden change when they varied from the 
hurriedly gathered accounts printed in the 
paper. 

But for this fact Jack Foster, youthful and 
ambitious reporter, might have been summarily 
dismissed like any other incorrigible. Foster 
was young and believed that newspapers had a 
mission in life. He was wholly indifferent to 
the business office and chafed at the staid old 
conservative methods which seemed to hold the 
Record in their grasp. If this newspaper was 
a true reflection of civic ideals, it was not Jack 
Foster’s idea of what a newspaper should be. 

As the youthful writer analyzed the Record 
it had character but lacked life. Faith it had 
in plenty, but it was without the pep and dash 
of the modern era. Foster had come from a 
progressive city with a young and burning de- 
sire to put the Prairie city on the map. Fast 
and snappy action from the townspeople was 
essential to his program. 

But Foster failed to reckon with the dom- 
inant spirit of Horace Cummings, the conserva- 
tive editor, and his associates. Plainly his cour- 
age had crumbled under the constant rebuffs of 
his elders. He determined to have a showdown, 
and, since he could not realize his ideals, he 
meant to get all the money the services of a 
young and aggressive reporter, with initiative 
and ideas, was worth. 

Revenge was the only road left open when 
the expected raise was denied. An attack of 
measles on Cummings left Foster in complete 
charge of the editorial department of the paper, 
and gave him his opportunity to even his ac- 
count with the Record and Pleasant Prairie at 
large. 

“Dead on their feet!” muttered Foster as he 
set about a carefully planned program of de- 
struction. “About the only way to put life into 
this town is to bury it and start over. They're 


so tight they shiver at the thought of free air 
for motorists. 


fore | go—” 
He turned to a grist of copy. He was almost 


Oh, well, I’m through, but be- 


gleeful as he bent over a story detailing how 
John Grabson, leading merchant, had sensed 
the need of an orphan’s home in Pleasant 
Prairie and had given $10,000 as a nucleus for 
a building fund. 

“The town sure does need it,” sighed Foster 
while writing headlines which he knew would hit 
the town square in the face. “Only wish it 
were true!” 

tle chuckled again at the thought of how a 
certain board of church trustees would regard 
his next story, which told of a pension being 
awarded to the Rev. Paul Jones. This old, 
grey-haired minister was nearing his eightieth 
birthday. For forty years he had watched over 
his parsimonious flock and now a younger man 
was to succeed him. The old man had been 
practically turned out to grass. Foster ap- 
parently was the only one who had given a 
thought to his future. 

The story he told was evidence of his thought 
and of his heart. He detailed the faithful 
service and the commensurate appreciation of 
the board of trustees. He even resorted to the 
editorial privilege to praise the spirit which 
prompted a life pension. 

“It would be a good story if it were true,” ex- 
claimed the erstwhile editor as he sent it to the 


‘composing room for the edition which should 


seal his doom as an active spirit in Pleasant 
Prairie. 

The composing room was waiting for copy 
when Foster wrote the head on his third story. 
It concerned an old bachelor, Hyrum Perks, and 
a lady who had been the belle of the town some 
fifteen years before. The romance of Hyrum 
Perks and Margaret Smith was one of those 
long standing affairs that furnish the yeomanry 
with material for countless witticisms and gar- 
den-gate conversations. Hyrum had _ never 
proposed. And now the town was about to 
learn of their engagement and the wedding was 
announced for the following Sunday. 

“Land sakes! Pa, how did you ever come 
to do it?” 

John Grabson, spare, tall and with an out- 
standing growth of chin whiskers, removed his 
glasses, squinted suspiciously at his wife and 
demanded: “How-did-I-come-to-do-what >?” 

His nervous little wife, assuming her habitual 
awe, mutely extended a copy of the Record. 
Grabson needed no glasses to read the banner 
line on the front page. 
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“Jumped up Jimminey Cricketts! That ed- 
itor! hat gentle, limping, bald-headed son of 
a— Me give $10,000! By—” 

His wife’s horrified squeaks cut him short. 

“John Grabson, don’t you dare swear another 
mite. What is the matter? It’s all in the Rec- 
ord, ain’t it? You must ’a told ’em you was 
a-goin’ to do it. It must be true. It’s right 
there in black and white.” 

“T’ll fix ’em,” shouted Grabson, thrusting his 
hat down on his head with such force that his 
ears stuck out on both sides. “I’m the chief ad- 
vertiser, | am. But I'll do more than yank out 
my ad that’s been runnin’ this eighteen years. 
I'll wring that editor’s neck. ’Course I intended 
to give somethin’ as a matter of policy—say, 
mebbe $500—but $10,000—and the nerve of 
him to tell of my oil deal. Said I cleaned up 
and was goin’ to donate as a result. By the—” 


But his journey to the Record office was sub- 
ject to interruptions. Enthusiastic citizens 
stopped him to praise his generous act. There 
were hints of nominating him for mayor at the 
coming election. The druggist blocked his 
path. He wanted Grabson to know that he was 
also going to donate. He had already decided 
to give— | 

Grabson merely swore under his breath and 
attempted to forge ahead. Verbal denial of the 
story seemed useless. It was in the Record. 
Every one believed it to be true. This sudden 
feeling of popularity was not unpleasant when 
he came to think about it. His progress be- 
came slower. 

The board of trustees of the church 
was meeting in the vestry. Deacon Withers was 
the last to arrive. He entered with a copy of 
the Record and a distinctly aggrieved air. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded, hold- 
ing aloft a copy of the Record. “You can’t 
pass any such motions without my being pres- 
ent. I am well aware that I was not in attend- 
ance at the last meeting. but you can’t—” 

“Just a minute, Brother Withers,” said Jed 
Shadrock, the banker. “Obviously you are re- 
ferring to something that has appeared in the 
Record. May I trouble you for the paper in 
order that we may ascertain the cause of your 
intense agitation.” 

There was the hasty scraping of chairs thrust 
back from the teble when the banker finished 
reading aloud the account of the pension 
awarded to the former minister. The trustees 
decided to go to the Record office at once. 
There was something—well, something—they 
did not understand. 

When they neared the minister’s house they 
saw him coming toward them. It was too late 


to retreat. They halted and awaited his ap- 
proach. They saw that his haste only made his 
step the more uncertain. They saw, as if for 
the first time, that he was old, very old. What- 
ever the pension, he would not receive it long. 

Tears of gratitude were in his eyes. His 
voice was almost too low to hear. He held out 
a copy of the Record as if to tell them he knew 
of their great kindness. It had not occurred to 
him to doubt the story. Not for a second. It 
was in the Record. 

The trustees were much embarrassed. 


Hyrum Perks and Margaret Smith met in 
front of the postofice. Hyrum looked like a 
boy who had just emerged from the woodshed 
after an efficient application of a razor strap in 
the hands of an angry parent. He had run the 
gauntlet of the gang in front of the poolroom, 
the grinning faces in the barber shop window 
and the subdued titters from the girls at the 
drug store fountain. His eyes had a wild and 
desperate gleam. 

Margaret Smith was pale and flushed by 
turns, but there was a different kind of look in 
her eyes and some way she seemed younger. 

“Guess you're goin’ to the Record to correct 
that story about—about us,” she greeted 


m. 
“Yep,” he said, looking over her head at a 
recruiting poster on the wall, “but I almost 


wish— 
“Almost asked Margaret, 


eagerly. 

“Nothin’,”” mumbled Hyrum in a swift panic, 
“let’s go to the Record.” 

They took a side street to avoid the public 
gaze. If followed, it dwindled into a country 
lane where the air was laden with the sudden 
aromatic odors of a late Spring. 

Foster was not unaware of the possible ap- 
proach of the enraged subscribers who had fig- 
ured in his biggest news stories of the day. In 
fact, he had packed his suit case and it reposed 
beside his desk. He had planned to take the 
next train out of town. 

But now his head felt hot and he was very 
sick. He was appalled at his plight. He was 
unable to even reach the depot. He staggered 
es far as the door of his hotel. He asked the 
clerk to tell anyone who might call that he had 
left town. Then he collapsed and they carried 
him up to bed. 

“Measles,”” said the doctor. “Must have been 
fighting against them for some time.” 

The next morning Horace Cummings strode 
into the room. 

“Go way, I got the measles,” said Foster 
weakly. 


wish what?” 


4 
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“Can’t hurt me,” said the editor jovially; “I 
just had ’em. We are a fine pair of infants 
catching kids’ diseases at our time of life.” 

“I’m awful sick,” moaned Foster, hoping to 
avert the expected storm. 

“I won't stay,” said Cummings; “I just 
dropped in to cheer you up. You get that 
raise. Want to congratulate you on that last 
paper you got out. How did you ever manage 
to get old Grabson to donate to the orphan’s 
home? Never thought he would part with an 
anemic dime. And the Reverend Jones is sick 
a’ bed. Surprise too much at receiving a pen- 
sion. Every one in town sprucing up to go to 


the Smith-Perks wedding—” 
“Wait!” cried Foster weakly, sitting up in 
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SEASONS’ GREETINGS 
By EVELYN G. BROWNING 


With the sunshine all a-splendor, 
And the fields so fresh and green, 


bed. “Did Grabson really give— Did Jones 
get— Did—” 

“I’m going,” said Cummings. “You must be 
full of fever. Of course, they did. Every man, 
woman and child within a radius of fifty to a 
hundred miles knows they did. If your memory 

fails, read the paper. It was all in the Rec- 
ord. 

Cummings departed. A great light dawned 
on Foster. 

“It was in the Record,” he said, “therefore it 
had to be true.” He raised his right hand in 
salute. 


“Great Power of the Printed Word!” he said 
humbly. 


Comes the Spring in all its glory, 


Pouring forth life’s golden dream. 


And the wond’rous blossoms blowing 
Their sweet perfume o’er the earth, 


Tells us Summer sure is coming, 


Bringing joy, light heart and mirth. | 


With the breezes in the forest, 


When the Autumn winds appear, 
Turning leaves to crimson golden, 
Tells us Winter soon is near. 


And when Winter comes upon us, 
With its blanket snowy white, 
And the sleigh bells merry jingle, 


Winter brings us real delight. 
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The Three Wise Men 


By ERNEST HAYCOX 


lated, sun-filled street, one by one; stop- 

ping opposite a rickety building that for- 
merly housed Jack’s Dollar Bar; looking about 
them with careless, uninterested glances, then 
dodging into a stairway that led to the story 
above the erstwhile bar, and entering a barn-like 
room, empty of furniture save for a hugh sheet- 
iron stove, a card table and four chairs. The 
floor of the room was deep with saw dust, and, 
superimposed on this, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the table, was a layer of torn cards, cigar 
stubs and other miscellaneous debris. On the 
table reposed a solitary plug of very black to- 
bacco and four water glasses. The air was re- 


The came ambling down the depopu- 


dolent with the odor of stale smoke, tinged with ° 


the fragrant, aromatic suggestion of that vola- 
tile and precious liquid known as Old Crow, 
Aged in the Wood. 

They came in one by one—first the marshal, 
then the mayor, then the judge—sitting down 
in the chairs about the table. The marshal 
shaved a thin sliver of tobacco from the plug 
and adjusted it in his mouth with a few rolling 
motions of the lips; the mayor took a huge bite 
from the same plug and immediately com- 
menced the reducing process. The judge drew 
a corpulent cigar from an equally corpulent 
waist pocket, lit it and brought a pack of cards 
from another pocket, while the marshal raked 
cut a collection of chips from the table drawer 
and began distributing them. Silently they cut 
for deal; silently the judge shuffled, passed the 
deck to be cut, and silently dealt. 

The legislative, executive and _ judicial 
branches of the public corporation of Calent 
was In session. 

They played for the first half hour in abso- 
lute silence. 

“This here joint’s gettin’ too durn dirty,” 
finally remarked the marshal as he laid down 
three aces and raked in a small pot. 

“Well, well,” rumbled the judge; “ain’t you 
got anybody in jail? Bring a couple of em up 
here and have ‘em clean it out. You're too 
easy on them jungle bums.” He shifted his big 
bulk about in the chair. “Every time I send 


a man to jail you fatten him up on your rest 
cure. First thing we know we'll have all the 
Wearv Willies in th’ country blowin’ in here. I 
pass.” 

“Ain’t got nothin’ fer ’em t’ do,’ 
marshal mildly. 
chips.” 


said the 
“I open th’ pot fer three 


“G’n,” gurgled the mayor, motioning for 
three cards on the draw. 

“Hut, hut! Nothing to do>” repeated the 
judge testily, dealing around. “Give ’em shov- 
els and put ’em to work on that big bump in 
Main street near the tracks. Seth Lowry came 
near breakin’ a spring of his truck on that the 


other day. Bet?” 
“Bet ten. Dunno "bout that. We been hirin’ 


Joe Rieneck to do the gradin’ lately—three 
ladies | got—an’ he might get sore if I was to 
use prisoners. 

“Let him kick. Who’s running this cowed 
Him or us>” The judge grew red in the face 
at the thought. “Dang—that’s the third time 
I been beat by queens.” He passed the cards 
to the mayor. “I’m gettin’ thirsty, Jim.” 

The mayor made a move toward his hip 
pocket. Suddenly the marshal stopped him. 

“Hold on,” warned that dignitary. He drew 
himself erect. “As marshal of Calent its my 
bounden duty to confiscate all licker and to 
pinch them as has it.’ 

The mayor stopped his and looked 
mildly interested. 

“Well, well,” said the judge impatiently. 

Slowly the marshal unpinned his badge of 
authority and laid it on the table. “Now,” con- 
tinued he. “as a private citizen | hanker fer 
a drink of that hooch. Bring er forth, Jim.” 

“Ah,” said he, several liquid seconds later. 

““Who-o-0-0-0-0,”"" was the judge’s reaction. 
“Gosh-a-mighty, Jim, that’s strong poison. Who 
stung you this time?” 

“Contraband —travellin’ salesman — cut th’ 
cards.” 

The game went on, with only the occasional 
click of the chips and the impatient grunts of 
the judge to break the silence. Then the blue 
eyes of the marshal lifted from his hand. 

“Peg Nell ain’t hashin’ at the Greek joint any 
more.” 

The judge slammed his chips down with em- 
phasis. “I knew it,” he snorted. “Once bad. 
always bed. You can’t change "em. Bet ten.” 

Calent lies huddled on the edge of the desert, 
between the “V” formed by the junction of two 
railroads that, in their onward journey to 
"Frisco merge at that point. Once upon a time 
it had been a boom town for something or 
other, and in the wild, lawless element that 
poured in the painted women multiplied and 
prospered. The town grew very frank about 
the matter and established public cribs, recog- 
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nizing the element, but segregating it. Then 
Calent went the way of all or most all boom 
towns, and in the general exodus all but a few 
of these women sought greener fields. The 
solid, non-floating population that remained felt 
a sudden spasm of virtue, closed the cribs and 
ran the rest of the women out. All but Peg 
Nell. From some inexplicable reason she begged 
to stay, and said she'd ‘go straight’ if they’d let 
her alone. So the three wise men, in solemn 
session over the card table, held council and 
consented: She found a job in a Greek restau- 
rant near the railroad tracks, and to all out- 
ward indications Peg Nell was being decent. 
Now, as the marshal had said, she had left the 
Greek joint, but was still living in the town, 
which left a rather obvious inference to be 
drawn. 

The mayor made undistinguishable liquid 
clucking sounds, evidently meant for pity. 

“Course she may be sick. That’s what the 
wop in the restaurant says 1s wrong.” 

“*Ah—sick—rats!”’ was the judge’s impatient 
rejoinder. “They're all the same. Once bad, 
always bad. They don’t get away from it.” 

“Well, she may be sick.”” Suddenly the mar- 
shal had an idea. “If there’s anybody who'd 
know, Kirschberg ought to.” 

Kirschberg was Calent’s man about town, in 
the worst sense of that term. He owned a 
small curio shop near the depot, filled with a 
chaotic collection of genuine Indian pottery and 
baskets, made in a San Francisco factory, 
which he vended to an intermittent tourist 
trafhic. 

“Rot! No doubt about it. She ought to be 
run out of town-——eh, Jim >” 

The mayor shifted his lank frame. “Yeh; 
if she’s gone back again; might see Kirschberg, 
though; can’t tell a speck about it.” 

The marshall was already to the door. “We 
ought to kinda kid him along,” he flung over 
his shoulder. “He’s a strange sort of polecat.” 

He was soon back, followed by a heavy, 
black-jowled man, glistening bald. 

“Ha, ha, gents. Want a little young blood 
in your game, eh? Well, maybe I can give you 
satisfaction. Wonder what our fellow towns- 
men would think if they saw their officials in- 
dulging? Sly old dogs! Ha, ha! Trust me; 
I'll never tell; know too much. Many a sweet 
bit of information I could peddle out. But no, 
sir; I ain’t the man to blab. Know too much.” 

“All right, all right,” the judge motioned to- 
ward a fourth seat. “Sit down; let’s get 
a-goin’.”” 


“Sure, sure. How much are the chips— 


nickel apiece? Nothing like a little friendly 
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game of poker. Little game never does any 
one any harm, so long’s it’s gentlemen that 
plays it. Up to me? I pass, gentlemen. No 
card above a six spot in my hand. No, sir: 
nothing like a little friendly game of poker. 
Enjoy life; that’s my motto. Play a little, 
drink a littlhe—” 

The judge cleared his throat loudly, puffed 
up his cheeks and drummed on the table nerv- 
ously with his fingers. “I hear, Jim, that Peg 
Nell’s gone back to her old tricks,” said he, ad- 
dressing the mayor. 

“H’m.” 

“Ought to be run out of town,” repeated the 
judge. 

“Some say she’s sick,” added the marshal 
reflectively. 

Kerschberg looked up. “Peg Nell, is it, gen- 


tlemen? Well, now maybe I know something 


about Peg; who knows?” He winked slowly 
at the three. “Sol Kirschberg ain’t no tortoise; 
enjoy life is my motto—drink a little, play 
around a little—” he smiled heavily at the old 
men around the table. 

The marshal seemed interested. “Know all 
about her, eh? Mebbe been hangin’ around 
lately >” 

“Well, Sol ain’t no tortoise.” 


“Gone back, has she>”” The marshal dealt 
the cards with meticulous care. 

Kirechberg held up a pudgy hand. “No, not 
exactly. But you give her time. She got sick 
and the Greek canned her. She'll run out of 
money pretty soon; then mebbe Sol ’Il be 
hangin’ around—” he stopped suddenly and 
looked a bit nervous. “Of course, this is among 
gentlemen, and gentlemen keep their secrets. 
But. you know how it is—once a bad egg, 
always a bad egg. They don’t change. That’s 
what Sol says, and I guess I know some that’s 
tried it. So Sol ‘Ill just be on tap when the 
time comes.” 

The marshal appeared vastly amused. “Slick 
feller, ain’t you? But she’s still goin straight >” 

“Yep.” 

“How do you know?” 

Kirschberg flushed. “Well, between gentle- 
men—don’t mind saying I was around the other 
night and she raised a rough house and had 
some mick kick me out. But wait; she'll go 
back when her money runs out. They all do.” 

The judge rose suddenly, strode to the win- 
dow and opened it. The marshal’s blue eyes 
asked a question. 

“Air's too danged foul in here for me,” 
snorted the judge by way of answer. 


The mayor made a clucking sound and the 
other two old timers turned in time to see a 
curious expression on his face and note the 
strange way he was handling his cards. The 
judge said, “Um,” and the marshal looked re- 
flectively at Kirschberg’s pile of chips. 

An hour later that young man rose from the 
table rather awkwardly, his naturally oily face 
still more oily. 

“Ha, ha, gents, social game; guess I'd better 
be trotting back to the shop. I’ve dropped 
about enough for one day. No hard feelings. 
Sociable game among gentlemen.” 

The marshal, as if by sudden impulse, turned 
toward the man as he stood in the doorway. 
“By the way, I don’t figger I’d hang around 
Peg’s any more if I was you.” 

Kirschberg appeared puzzled. “Why?” 

The marshal shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, I 
just wouldn’t. I figger it'll be mighty onhealthy 
fer you—just a bit of advice from an old timer.” 


The judge appeared to be in the throes of 
an internal hemorrhage. When he did manage 
to speak it was with a benevolent, honeyed 
sweetness. “Yes, my son; I'd stay away, per- 
manently, if I were you. Otherwise you'll be 
in danger—great danger.” 

“Unhunh,” said the mayor, abstractedly fin- 
gering his chips. 

Kirschberg paled a bit, murmured thanks for 
the advice and walked out. 

“Pho-o-0-0,” said the judge. “Dang, but the 
air is foul in here. I ain’t got any respect for 
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Peg, but that low livered son of a gun is going 
to go to the calaboose fer as long as I can send 
him if he goes within a block of her roomin’ 
house.” He pounded the table violently to em- 
phesize his words. 


“Wish you wouldn’t wiggle the table so 
much,” said the marshal. “You'll knock off the 
chips. 

The mayor stirred. “How much we win from 
him >?” 

They counted it up. It came to about $50 in 
money and I. O. U.’s. The mayor reached over 
and took the winnings from both men, added it 
to his own, and put the whole into his pocket. 

“What—what—what’s the idea?” spluttered 
the judge. 

“This’ll be a little donation from Kirschberg 
to Peg.” 

The judge rose. “Rot—poppycock—senti- 
mentality. We ought to run her out of town 
on general principles.”” He stalked out. 


The mayor took a fresh chew and followed. 
removed the sliver of tobacco from his mouth, 
The marshal returned the chips to the drawer, 
still in its original, pristine shape, pinned on his 
badge slowly and likewise sought the door. One 
by one they left the place, glancing about them 
with uninterested looks, and hurrying off down 
the sun-filled street. 

The august session of the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the public corpo- 
ration of Calent was over for the day. 
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The idea of Dr. B. M. Rastall for the manu- 
facturing survey of the city is one of the most 
important in his plan to gain information for 
further industrial promotion of San Francisco. 

The work will be carried on by the assist- 
ance of students of the University of Berkeley, 
cooperating with the Chamber of Commerce, 
San Francisco. 

In this cooperation, to make a complete sur- 
vey of the manufacturing and industrial dis- 
tricts of this city, is manifested that “pull to- 
gether” spirit which has ever inspired the prog- 
ress of the West. 

The tremendous industrial advancement of 
San Francisco is indicative of that indomitable 
energy which we have seen from the days of 


oxen and “prairie schooners” to the hour when . 


this almost leveled city rose from her ashes. 


Progress, ever dealing a death-blow to ro- 
mance, is bound to stir the hearts of those who 
remember the little “town days;” the days, for 
instance, when Rincon Hill proudly held upon 
her heights the “mansions” of the city. The 
days when looking out over the water front, 
that then lay close to her precipitous pathways, 
one could see the spreading sails of the old 
wind-jammers, the majestic white-winged sail- 
ing vessels and square-rigged clippers dropping 
anchor after weeks on the high seas. 


But now that hill blocks a channel that is 
invaluable as the connecting link between the 
northern and southern commercial boundries of 
the city. Legal steps have already been taken 
to open up a thoroughfare here and if success- 
ful the hill of early romance will soon crumble 
before the advance of progress. 

Van Ness avenue, which later—along in the 
sixties—boasted of the homes of bonanza kings 
and was the show avenue of San Francisco. 
only to be superseded in 1906 by the hum of 
industry, will be extended through to that 
southern artery of business—Mission street. 


The Civic League of Improvement Clubs and 
Association having already taken steps in that 
direction. 

The purpose of the survey is to gain com- 
plete information regarding manufacturing ac- 
tivity upon which the community can base an 
intelligent industrial promotion campaign. It 
will take up the employment of labor, volume 
of business and, in fact, a detailed investigation 
of just what the industrial situation of San 
Francisco is and it will be of the highest value 
to the membership of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the community in general. 

This work is being done by the junior and 
senior members of the economic class at the 
University of California, so the report that will 
be made will be thorough and efficient and the 
Chamber of Commerce will be enabled to carry 
on a campaign that will attract new industries 
and consequently more capital. 


The “Phoenixiana,” published and edited by 
“John Phoenix” or “Squibb” (Geo. H. Derby), 
satirist, historian and engineer, in 1856, is given 
an interesting sketch of a survey made in that 
year: 

“Military survey and reconnoissance to the 
route from San Francisco to the Mission Do- 
lores, made with the view to ascertain the 
practicability of connecting these points by a 
railroad. 

“Mission Dolores, February 15, 1855. Ap- 
propriation of $120,000 granted for military 
examinations for proposed routes connecting 
San Francisco with head of navigation on Mis- 
sion creek. 

“Routes that principally attracted attention 
of the public were the ‘Northern,’ following line 
of Brannan street, the ‘Central,’ through Fol- 
som street, ‘the extreme Southern’ passing over 


the ‘Old Plank Road’ of .the Mission. 
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“These proposed routes had many enthusiastic 
advocates but the ‘Central’ was undoubtedly the 
favorite, it being most extensively used by 
emigrants from San Francisco to the Mission.” 


The current number of the Century maga- 
zine is a veritable mine of diversified reading. 
It certainly contains food for every literary 
palate. There is some splendid fiction, including 
“The Black Hand,” by M. L. C. Pickthal, 
strikingly illustrated by George Bellows, which 
is the featured story. F. Luis Mora contributes 
the beginning of a serial, unusual in locale 
and characters, the Tennessee negro. Sauce 
piquante is Richard Connell’s “Mr. Pottle and 
the South Sea Cannibals,” and San Francisco 
presents a native daughter, Adriana Spadoni, 
as the author of a charming little story of the 
people she understands in “Cecco Remains.” 
There is much food for thought in A. G. Gard- 
ner’s Will Succeed Lloyd George;” mix- 
ing my metaphors, Mr. Gardner turns a start- 
ling searchlight on England’s buffetted, un- 
piloted ship of state. 

“Trailing the Robin Hoods of Medicine,” by 
Glenn Frank, will undoubtedly arouse the wide 
discussion which Mr. Frank invites, arid we can 
only hope with Mr. Frank that this subject of 
the public health, never more vital than since 
the war, will agitate itself into activity. 

Moissaye J. Olgin gives us “The Balance 
Sheet of the Russian Revolution” (quoting the 
Century) as “the report of an honest eye- 
witness.” 

Art in Some Modern Wood-Block Prints by 
American artists; a bit of Amy Lowell’s bril- 
liant verse; articles on far-away lands, and the 
Movies versus Motion Pictures go to make up 
an issue abounding in variety, interest and in- 
formation. 


Living in the present age is a good deal like 
the good old fashioned days when the library 
table was stacked up with mysteriously wrapped 
packages the little neighbor from the west or 
the east, or from the north or the south of us 
having come in with a fresh load “from all our 
family to all your family.” Everyone being on 
the qui vive to see what was coming next, as 
the ribbons were untied. 

To sit in your office in the west and call up 
a business partner in the east was something of 
a wonder two or three years ago; to sit in the 
luxury of your suburban home with lights out 
and the sweet perfume from the garden floating 
in at the open windows while you listen to the 
strains of an orchestra playing at one of the 
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prominent hotels of the city, via wireless which 
your small son has rigged up on the roof, is an 
unquestioned delight and marvel. 

But now comes perhaps the most amazing in- 
novation, at least until we are used to the idea 
it is astonishingly novel in the publishing world. 
It is a matter of reaching the prospective pur- 
chaser by giving a vocal sample, as it were, of 
the latest book ready for distribution. The ex- 
periment is first being made with Harold Bell 
Wright’s “Helen of the Old House,” though this 
book has been given wide publicity. 

The idea is to have the bookseller invite you 
into his shop to hear the author read a selec- 
tion from his latest publication by means of 
phonographic records. Mr. Wright spent much 
time in the transmitting department of a New 
York phonograph house and in choosing one of 
the most dramatic portions of his story his 
thousands of admirers will receive the full in- 
fluence of this powerful writer. 


Charles Caldwell Dobie, whose book “Broken 
to the Plow” has recently been published, is 
soon to leave the scenes of his early inspirations 
to continue his writings in the east. 


Mr. Dobie’s “Blood Red Dawn” and “Broken 
to the Plow,” with their local settings, the 
heart-interest of his characters, chosen from 
among those who live and battle through the 
ordinary complexities of life and showing their 
metal in the crucible, has made of his books 
ready sellers. 

Among students of literature who have been 
greatly assisted by Mr. Dobie’s criticisms, and 
among those who are beginning to know him 
through his stories, is found a thought, regard- 
ing his trip away, best expressed by quoting 
from his own book in which he says: “Star- 
ratt—looked forward to New York as an ex- 
perience, but never as a goal. No, San Fran- 
cisco was good enough for him.” 


“An American,” a story of romance and 
history in which the wniter, vibrating with en- 
thusiasm and loyalty for the ‘flag that has 
never been defeated,’ depicts the cupidity of 
the Spanish-Cuban in his love intrigues while 
receiving the support of the American army and 
the love of an American girl in the Cuban 
cause of 1898. 


The theme of the story is that after associa- 
tion with a foreign people in which this Ameri- 
can girl gives her devotion to the wounded and 
dying on the battle field, gives of her wealth 
to alleviate the sufferings of the Cuban and 
American soldiers alike, learns of the perfidy of 
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her unscrupulous Spanish-Cuban lover and 
comes to know more intimately the simple, 
splendid characteristics of her own countrymen. 


As an exception to the faithlessness of her 
lover, and the traitorous actions of others with 
whom she comes in contact, stands out the un- 
conquerable spirit of Father Felix, who aids her 
in her work. A man who at all times stands 
for justice and righteousness even though he 
must expose and bring to punishment the hypo- 
crites of his own flock. 


From the Richard G. Badger Gorham Press, 
Boston, $2.00. 


In a booklet of about 100 pages, William 
Henry Smyth gives a very forcible and scien- 
tific outline of the different evils in our present 
social, industrial and economical structures. 
The new form of government advocates, and 
which he names “Technocracy,” is based on 
the organization of a national board, unifying 
and advisory, which would formulate and sug- 
gest methods and means for “sane living and 
accomplish the pre-determined purpose of the 
nation.” Mr. Smyth’s criticisms of our present 
system are given in a very concise form, at 
times humorous. The book contains much food 
for thought and should interest those who have 
the betterment of our social system at heart. 


Zona Gale’s prize play, “Miss Lulu Bett,” 
based on her novel of the same name, is being 
published by D. Appleton and Company. This 
is the winner of the $1,000 Pulitzer Prize of 
Columbia University for the best American play 
of the year. 

An interesting glimpse of Walt Whitman in 
the embryo stage of genius is given by Prof. 
Emory Holloway in his “Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman,” to be published this 
fall by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The account of the young dreamer is given 
at the time he was working on the Long Island 
Democrat and living with the family of his em- 
ployer, the Brentons. 

“Mrs. Brenton always emphasized, when 
speaking of Whitman, that he was inordinately 
indolent and lazy and had a very pronounced 
disinclination to work! During some of the 
time he was in the household the apple trees in 
the garden were in bloom. When Whitman 
would come from the printing office and finish 
the mid-day dinner he would go out into the 
garden, lie on his back under the apple tree 
and forget everything about going back to work 
as he gazed up at the blossoms and the sky. 


‘life-knowledge. 
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Frequently at such times Mr. Brenton would 
wait for him at the office for an hour or two 
and then send the ‘pnnter’s devil’ up to the 
house to see what had become of him. He 
would invariably be found still lying on his 
back on the grass looking into the tree, entirely 
oblivious of the fact that he was expected to 
be at work. When spoken to he would get up 
reluctantly and go slowly back to the shop. At 
the end of such a day Mr. Brenton would come 
home and say, “Walt has been of very little 
help to me today. I wonder what | can do to 
make him realize that he must work for a liv- 
ing?’ and Mrs. Brenton would remark, ‘I don’t 
see why he doesn’t catch his death of cold lying 
there on the ground under that apple tree!’ 


And, lying there under the apple trees, in 
seeming indolence what great thoughts were 
being slowly matured in that prolific brain > 

Of him I quote D. H. Lawrence who gives a 
remarkable analysis of Walt Whitman in the 
New York Call: 


“Whitman is the greatest of the Americans, 
one of the greatest poets of the world. He has 
gone farther, in actual living expression, than 
any man, it seems to me. Dostoevsky has bur- 
rowed underground into the decomposing 
psyche. But Whitman has gone forward in 
It is he who surmounts the 
grand climacteric of our civilization. He really 
arrives at that stage of infinity which seers 
sought. By subjecting the deepest centers of 
the lower self he attains the maximum con- 
sciousness in the higher self: a degree of ex- 
tensive consciousness greater than any man in 
the modern world.” 


“To Let,” John Galsworthy, is the last of his 
series of novels entitled “The Forsyte Saga,” 
being a lengthy account of the family of For- 
syte, which has been deeply interesting to those 
who have followed out the several stories. 


—Chas. Schibner’s Sons, New York, $2.00. 


Mr. James Hanson, whose story, “Behind 
the Devil Screen,” appears in next issue, is pre- 
paring some interesting writings of the South 
Seas, to which class of fiction and travel he 
intends devoting most of his time. 

Having the advantage of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the islanders, his stories are refresh- 
ingly told and savor more of the observer from 
the wings rather than front row critic who has 
not fully imbued the atmosphere of which he 
wishes to write. 


POSSY EARNS HIS KEEPS 
(Continued from Page 30) 


knife; take this bunch of matches. Go to the 
bed of the creek and make a fire on the spot 
that'll give us the most light.” 


I went down and found a place on the gravel, 
about fifteen or twenty feet away, and scooped 
out a shallow hole with my hand to be sure 
that it was dry. I got the fire going easily, 
for a long, rainless season had left leaf and 
stem and rubbish as dry as tinder. As it flared 
up, my father raised the gun to his shoulder, 
took careful aim and fired. 


The cat, with a howl, was in the air before 
the smoke lifted, and she drove down on me as 
a hawk comes down on a duck with a broken 
wing. I had half risen after blowing the fre, 
and she landed squarely on my back. The 
lance-like claws struck through my thick coat 
and into the flesh of my shoulders; I heard 
— yell something as I went down on my 
ace. 

With a howl of rage old Towser launched his 
huge body into the air; true as an arrow to the 
mark, he struck the maddened cat sidewise, 
tearing out the deep-set claws from my shoul- 
ders. The animal turned with a snarl to face 
him, but he had her throat in his huge jaws 
before she was ready, and he held on like a 
vise. 

I backed out and sidewise, like a fiddler crab, 
and calling to father that I was all right, I 
crawled under the overhanging bank. I was 
trapped. I couldn’t go down the bank, and 
the only way out was over those growling, 
snarling beasts, so I lay there and watched the 
struggle with much the same interest that a 
mouse takes in the cat that is about to eat him. 
I knew only too well what would be my fate if 
the cat got the best of the big dog.. I shut 
my eyes. 

When I looked again, my father stood beside 
the body of the cat, with the smoking gun in 
his hand, end old Towser lay on the other side 
of him. The panther lay on her back with her 
head flat on the ground and her dripping claws 
sheathed. Father thought that she was dead, 
but to make sure of it he kicked her. She 
jerked her head up with a convulsive snarl and 
fastened teeth and claws into father’s knee. 


Father velled with pain and surprise, and at 
that very instant Possy, who had been buzzing 
around like an angry bee, suddenly flew at the 
cat. fastened his sharp teeth into her leg and 
pulled: and hauled with all his might. She let 
go of father. swung her leg backward, ripped 
Possy from shoulder to tail, and sent him rolling 
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over and over toward me. The panther was 
dead for good, now. Possy’s attack had saved 


father from being slashed, just as the big dog 
had saved me. 


I crawled out and turned to where old Tow- 
ser lay. Possy was licking the blood off his 
friend’s face. As my hurts, though painful, 
were not serious, | had no thoughts for any- 
thing but the dogs. Father stood beside me 
and looked down at the faithful animals. 

“Did she get you, father>’’ I asked. 


“Yes; my leg, but it’s on top and no big 
blood vessels there. That cat would have torn 
me into ribbons if—” He bent to examine the 
dogs. ‘“Possy is worse off than Towser. ['ll 
fetch wood for the fire and then I'll hobble 
down to Galt’s; it’s nearer. He'll hitch up and 
go for a doctor, and I'll have Hawkins pick up 
the dogs.” 

Hawlins was the veterinary. Possy had 
earned his keep. 


CHET, OR A HOOSIER VILLAGE 
HALLOWE’EN 
(Continued from Page 44) 


The three deserters now begged that they 
might be allowed to rejoin the club, and, having 
Chet’s hearty support, they were unanimously 
re-elected. Chet had been sorry for Jim from 
the first and was glad to have the matter thus 
happily ended. 

With the additional help the remaining jobs 
were quickly despatched. Then the boys each 
“sneaked” home and to their beds in time for a 
few hours of sleep before breakfast. For they 
dare not sleep late—that would “let the cat out 
of the bag!” 


Next morning the town was all in a buzz of 
excitement! Many little kindly services had 
been done throughout the village during the 
night and general smiles and wonder had taken 
the places of the frowns of other years! 


All the while the boys were enjoying a thrill 
of pleasure which they themselves scarcely un- 
derstood! But when questioned, each and every 
boy pleaded innocence! 


Meanwhile “Brother Brown” was slyly whis- 
pering to trusty ones here and. there, with the 
result that just before supper time the whole 
gang was “arrested” by the constable and, 
without a word of explanation, placed in the 
village “lockup!” An hour later they were 
marched to the Town Hall. which was also the 
Justice’s Court, for “trial.” But, wonders of 
wonders, on entering the hall they were amazed 
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A TWILIGHT ROMANCE 
(Continued from Page 12) 


the bright sunshine was turning some things it 
touched to gold and some to silver. Some 
flowers were taking on a deeper crimson and 
some a brighter blue. 

And, just to prolong the blessed freedom, 
they walked on to the sea, which was sparkling 
and rippling and showing gleams of blue under- 
neath the silver. And when the sun again re- 
tired for the night out beyond the cliffs and 
the Golden Gate, saturated with the clean air, 
the sunshine and the scent of spring blossoms, 
they turned their steps toward the cottage 
which was to be their shelter, their haven, their 
escape from uncongenial surroundings for all 
the days which were to be vouchsafed them 
now, when their faltering steps had so nearly 


reached the threshold of the world beyond. 
And there they are learning to know that 

the soft golden glow of the sunset can be as 

beautiful as the rosy gleam of the dawn. 


TAKA 
(Continued from Page 19) 


know I’m not much of a ladies’ man. I don’t 
know much besides business, but I'll give you 
my protection whenever you leave.” 

The thought of Taka pursuing her the re- 
mainder of her days—that sinister yellow coun- 
tenance always near like a dark shadow—filled 


her with terror, and with the calmness indica- . 


tive of the first stage of hysteria, she replied: 
“Before I'll have that yellow dog follow me 
about all my life, [’II—I’II—I’ll kill him.” 

Robinson, with a sort of mechanical tolerance, 
turned and left her without replying, and as 
_ soon as she heard the door to his room close, 
she stepped out into the hall. As she had an- 
ticipated, Taka was there. Caged, trapped, yet 
still hunted. she was in a turmoil, and the sec- 
ond wild idea she had had within less than a 
week presented itself. She must get rid of this 
man, regardless of Robinson’s displeasure. She 
must have one more chance. 

“Taka, how much would you need to return 
to Japan >” 

“Thank vou, but I don’t want to go back to 
Japan.” He was politely insolent. 

“IT believe you mentioned missing it the other 
day, and,” she became very frank, “one or the 
other of us is going to have to get out of here.” 


He smiled very slightly. “‘Let’s step into your 
room and talk it over,” he suggested. 
She stepped back into her sitting room and 
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SONS OF THE MAESTRA 
(Continued from Page 23) 


“Oh,” the two men expostulated, “with this 
grand store full of goods the Maestra is rich!” 

The Maestra hauled up the iron bar for plac- 
ing and opened the door. 


“You must help me to keep it full for my 
good sons,” she said, and when the two had 
gone laughing away down the road she put the 
bar across the door and went back to her wash- 
board and her song. But she had seen the 
Company join the men from out the shadow of 
the store wall. 


The Company had thought it over. He was 
convinced that Santa Cruz had read the de- 
scription, and when he saw him go into the 
store of the Maestra with Mateo. he knew that 
the reward would have to be divided with some 
one. So when he joined the men in the road 
he told them at once about the warrants and 
very frankly said that he had not posted them, 
fearing that the Cholo was still about camp and 
could read. 


“T had another reason,” he said, walking be- 
tween the two men, an unwonted hand of 
friendship on each arm. “I want to see that 
reward go where it belongs. The store woman 
knows more of this Cholo than any one; she 
has his gold and she knew where it wes from. 
You see, she has a kind of cleverness; she 
knows where he has gone, more than likely.” 

“Ah-i, the Maestra has the cleverness! She 
taught me to read,” said Cruz. 


“Well, yes,” said the Company, “now we 
must find out all we can from her without her 
knowing of the reward or, of course, she won't 
talk. She’s got a good business there—much 
better than | have—and does not need the 
money, and here are you poor fellows who 
work hard for every cent you pan out. I’m 
willing to put you on to this—glad to help you 
all I can—we are all men together. We've got 
to find out what she knows and get ahead of 
her; she’s crafty, you know. And we can’t just 
go after him hit or miss; he’s desperate. you 
can bet on that, end keen on the shoot. We'll 
have to trail him carefully. I won’t post those 
warrants for a few days; vou see. that’s a good 
trick of mine. I'll use all my skill now to get 
on his trail and we must all watch out for 
every clue. And I'll find out what that woman 
knows.” 


The two Mexicans readily nromised secrecy 
-nd care, and went away sworn to help the’ 
Company outwit the Mnestra and bring the 
Cholo te istice. for which they were each to 
receive $50 and the Company to keep $400 for 
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his skill. They went up the road toward the 
flats without a word between them, but when 
they were in the arroyo Cruz said, sullenly: 


“The dog would cheat the Maestra of the ° 


fruit of her wisdom! 

“He is a coyote!” said Mateo. “You are 
sure the Maestra knows whete the Cholo is 2” 

“She knows all one may know,” Cruz an- 
swered, “and I remember that she carried my 
family through the winter of rains and [| shall 
not let this dog of a Company cheat her. Bah, 
the white man!” 

“Ah-i,” said Mateo, “when my first wife died 
with the child the Maestra took the babe to 
her full breast, and she a white woman! I'll 
not let him cheat her, no!” 

“Ah-i,” Cruz responded, “now the Cholo may 
come again to the camp; we will wait some 
days and see. It may be that we can take him 
alone and keep all the reward and cheat no- 
body. One $50 he would give us each. He is 
a dog! If the Cholo does not come we tell 
all to the Maestra and she will make a wise 
bargain with us—hey, Mateo >?” 

So for four or five days they laid by from 
work, one to watch the camp while the other 
searched canyons and arroyos on both sides the 
river. But when there came no breath or sign 
of the Cholo the two Mexicans went down to 
the store of the Maestra and told her of the 
perfidy of the Company, faithfully omitting 
their own contemplated effort. The Maestra’s 
face was troubled. 

“Yes, the Company has questioned me,” she 
said thoughtfully. 

“The dog! And what did the Maestra tell 
him >”’ cried Cruz. 

“I told him the same that I did you and 
Mateo, Cruz, when you asked me the same 
questions,” the Maestra answered. Then she 
turned without a look at their hanging heads 
and went into the next room, carefully fasten- 
ing the door as she went and came. When she 
was behind the counter again the men had re- 
covered from their confusion and even laughed 
a bit foolishly, and the Maestra laughed, too. 

“But now the Maestra is sure she can trust 
us>?”” said Santa Cruz, putting it all by with 
great unconcern. 

“Yes, I can always trust ycu when some one 
else is against me.”” She smiled at them whim- 
sically. 

“Sure, Maestra!”’ they exclaimed. “We 
would not let any one harm you; the Maestra 
knows that. And in this metter we go where 
you bid us, or we stay within call. The Maestra 
is alone here with her little children and the 
Cholo may .come at any moment.” 
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“IT sent my children to Pot Holes three days 
ago. Apache Charley and his squaw took 
them down.” Just then a peevish voice from 
the next room called the Maestra away again, 
and when she came back the Company was 
lounging through from the front. The 
Maestra looked at him with the trouble clear- 
ing from her face. 


“We were just speaking of the Cholo and his 
Los Trigos gold,” she said, and the Mexicans 
caught their breath on the word. 

“It was Los Trigos gold, then?” asked the 
Company. 

“Oh, yes; it was Los Trigos gold. There are 
no gold-beds there and all gold from Los Trigos 
shows that it has traveled far; you can tell by 
the markings and the color is rare.” 


“Have you got it yet?” asked the Company, 
clasping his fingers behind him to keep them 
from twitching. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will show it to these men; 
they have not seen it and it is unlike any gold 
about here.” She went to the safe and the 
Mexicans looked away from the Company and 
the Company looked at the floor. He won- 
wered why this woman was talking so freely 
over what she had seemed so dull only a few 
days before. 

The Maestra took the. largest nugget from 
the bottle and help it up. “It is shaped like the 
river beaver,” she said, and the men drew in 
their breath and then turned and spit upon the 
floor. 

“Seen him lately asked the Company. The 
Mexicans moved nearer. 

“Who, the Cholo>®”. asked the Maestra, she 
was putting the gold away in its bottle. 

“Yes, the Cholo?” 

“He was here—why, yesterday it was.” 

“Hell! You let him go?” cried the Company. 

“Let him go?” said the Maestra with a steady 
look at him; “did you want to see him?” 


It was then the Company remembered about 
the unplacarded warrants and began to stam- 
mer, while the Mexicans sent up a_ hurried 
prayer of praise that the Maestra had not be- 
trayed them. 

The Company explained rather haltingly 
about the bills and why he had not posted 
them—at least he gave one reason. 

“That was five days ago; you might have 
told me when you were questioning me the 
other day. I have seen him several times since. 
Of course, you may get him yet,” she added 
with a nod. The Mexicans moved closer to her 
and both were breathing heavily. 


“Where did he go>” asked the Company. 
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starting out of his embarrassment to the door, 
but recovering himself to the point of indiffer- 
ence as he saw that both Mexicans had fol- 
lowed him 

“Making for the line; there'll be a dozen 
petty hell-hounds after him—afoot, was he? 
Did he go by the river 2” 

“He was afoot, and if you care for my ad- 
vice you'll follow by the San Marcus trail.” 

“Oh, I’m not so keen,” said the Company, 
but he was out of the door then and off toward 
the corral. The two Mexicans breathed hard 
in the doorway. As they turned after him the 
Maestra laid her hand on Santa Cruz’s arm. 

“Mateo,” she said, softly, and they turned 
back to her as out of a spell. “Mateo, watch 
him, and as soon as he is down the trail bring 
your boat to the nearest landing. Cruz, you 
come with me.” 

For just a second they looked into her warm, 
steady eyes. 

“Si, Maestra!” 
doorway. 

“Si, Maestra!”’ whispered Santa Cruz, and 
he followed her to the inner reom. 

The Cholo, gibbering and gray with tever, 
was in this room. The Maestra hauled a mat- 
tress from another and motioned to Santa Cruz. 

“Help me lift him to this, poor, simple soul; 
he came to me three days ago so sick. It is not 
smallpox; you needn’t be afraid! He’s been 
drinking from water-holes where he’s been in 
hiding. I’ve done all I could for him. The 
fever is in his brain and he must have more 
skill than I can give him. You and Mateo row 
him to Yuma. The cool of the river will ease 
him. Take him right to the big prison. There 
is a good doctor there and it’s the only hospital 
in the town. They may save him yet—for the 
gallows.” 

There was the clatter of flying hoofs and 
Mateo’s eager, “He is away, Maestra; that 
Company is on the wing!” came through the 
door. Then they carried the poor Cholo down 
to the boat and the two men took their places 
at the oars. 

“And the reward, Maestra>’ questioned 
Mateo, anxiously. 

The Maestro settled the Cholo with greater 
care and smoothed his head with cool, wet 
hands. “You and Cruz claim the reward,” she 
said. 

“All, Maestra >” whispered Mateo. 

“Yes, all.” 

“Ah, Maestra!” cried Santa Cruz, dipping his 
oars gaily, “I do not forget that it was you 
taught me to read. I shall pay all the account 
now that the Maestra so kindly lets me run.” 

“The Maestra is rich and does not need this 


whispered Mateo from the 
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reward, but we poor Mexicans—”’ said Mateo. 

“Yes,” said the Maestra, watching them out 
of sight, “you poor Mexicans!” 

When the Company returned from Yuma it 
was a long time before he crossed the road to 
the store of the Maestra. When he did he 
told her that all Mexicans were liars and cheats. 

“You should have had a part of that reward. 
I would have shared it with you for your in- 
formation. But these Mexicans cheat you every 
chance they get.” 

“Yes,” said the. Maestra, smiling; “they 
cheat me if they can, but they let no one else 
do it but themselves. They are my good sons.” 


SARTOR RESARTUS UP-TO-DATE 
(Continued from Page 41) 


come imbued with the mingled hope and despair 
of the authorities and a pathos and plaintive- 
ness crept into the music as if it were the swan 
song of dying Palafox. 

The citizens did not know their placing the 
city en fete in such gorgeous style was playing 
havoc with discipline in General Galan’s army. 
The men saw the flaunting decorations and 
could hardly be restrained. They heard the 
music and glimpsed the flashing beauty of the 
plaza where dark-eyed maidens promenaded 
and began to clamor loudly. Again their imag- 
inations pictured cool retreats in the rear of 
cantinas where fountains tinkled and trees and 
vines threw dense shade over comfortable 
benches, and began calling upon their general 
to lead them in to these delights. They knew 
they would be served with every delectable con- 
coction imaginable without money and without 
price, for such was the custem when brave de- 
liverers came and rescued a city from the op- 


pressions of the tyrant. Growls were heard, 


then shouts of defiance and open rebellion. A 
happy incident turned the attention of the 
clamorous soldiers into a new direction. 

A train of box cars from the direction of 
Monterey drew up in the rear. A hundred or 
more well armed and equipped soldiers de- 
scended from the tops of the cars and formed 
in line. The general’s army rubbed its eyes and 
stared. A band detrained from the caboose at 
the rear, formed in “fours” and marched to- 
ward the general’s headquarters, tooting “Zace- 
tecas.”” The band was refulgent in blue and 
gold and the eyes of General Galan’s men al 
but popped from their heads. The officer at 
the head of the band saluted General Galan 
with punctilious military politeness. 

“They are in the box car,” reported the 
officer. 
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The general uttered some quick, decisive or- 
ders. Soldiers seized the doors and rolled them 
back. | 

“Uniformas! Uniformas!” burst in a wild 
shout of delight from General Galan’s army. 

Uniforms it was, indeed; not the drab, dirty- 
looking khaki, but gorgeous blue, with laced 
breast cords, gold-embroidered sleeves and blue 
caps to match. The shouts of the enraptured 
army were heard in Palafox, to the terror of the 
alcalde and leading citizens. These were, how- 
ever, soon reassured. Under their very eyes, 
as they anxiously scanned the western hills, 
they saw the general’s army suddenly blossom 
into glorious blue. A mob of begrimed raga- 
muffins was transformed in a twinkling into a 
dressed-up army, beautiful to behold. 

Palafox now understood why General Galan 
had delayed his grand entry. All the whistles 
of the city set up a siren scream heard afar, 
the band at the plaza played the National 
Hymn, the small boys awoke the welkin with 
their shouts and firecrackers and the hearts of 
innumerable dark-eyed maidens fluttered with 
delightful excitement. While all Palafox yet 
gazed in wonder the army formed in column 
with the Monterey band leading, the general in 
the glittering regimentals of his rank at the 
head of his troops, and began winding down 
the heights toward the city. 

The citizens crowded the sidewalks, the 
plaza, the balconies. The entrance of the out- 
skirts by the army was the signal for the open- 
ing applause, increasing as the march prog- 
essed. The general was mounted upon a great 
black steed that arched its neck as if conscious 
that it bore Caesar and his fortunes. Upon 


nearing the plaza the cheering increased in vol- - 


ume, and when the band whirled into the beau- 
tiful civic center, followed by General Galan 
and his army, the shouts were deafening. The 
opposite bank of the border stream was lined 
with thousands, most of whom had assembled 
with the hope and expectation of seeing a fight. 
While considerably disappointed, the Americens 
were in great good humor and sent across the 
Rio Grande a roaring cheer as their contribu- 
tion to the welcome extended their sister city’s 
distinguished son. 

Alongside the plaza at the base of Hidalgo’s 
statue stood the alcalde and reception commit- 
tee. General Galan, Colonel Panteleon and 
staffs dismounted and advanced. The alcalde 
stepped forward briskly and embraced the gen- 
eral. The reception committee embraced the 
general. The alcalde embraced Colonel Pan- 
teleon and other officers. Distinguished citizens 
followed suit. 
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Just outside the ring of great men stood a 
party of beautifully dressed ladies. Even while 
receiving the congratulations of the city fathers, 
the general’s eagle eye, searching among these, 
caught a glance from the dark eyes of the 
Divine Alicia. What change of expression, 
what a marvelous change, from that last time 
when he had plead his cause in the moonlight 
by the river! He dared look again and his 
heart swelled nigh to bursting. There was a 
dazzling smile and then the drooping of eyelids 
as a blush mantled cheek, neck and brow. 


The general, colonel and staffs were now led 
by the alcalde and distinguished citizens to the 
balcony of the city hall and from this vantage 
point reviewed the army as it marched past to 
its quarters, the barracks but recently occupied 
by the hosts of the tyrant. The bands blared 


and the populace cheered once again. 


It was just a week later the nuptials of Gen- 
eral Galan and the Divine Alicia were solemn- 
ized. The sympathetic applause from the 
Texas side of the Rio Grande had lessened some- 
what the general’s animosity toward the Gringo 
and many Americans were invited to attend the 
ceremony, held in the opera house. Among 
these, as specially invited guests, were the cap- 
tain of the Texas Guard and his lieutenants, 
appearing in the uniform of their rank. But 
what American uniform ever approached in 
georgeousness the. uniform of the Mexican 
Army, especially the uniform of a brigadier gen- 
eral? The utter insignificance of the Texas 
oficers was a matter of tittering comment’ 
among the ladies. 


From the stage, where the marriage cere- 
mony was read, the Divine Alicia glanced just 
once in the direction of her late admirer, oc- 
cupying a seat of honor in the orchestra. It 
was but a fleeting instant that her eyes rested 
upon him and then, a seraphic smile upon her 
lips, she turned her adoring gaze to the blue 
and gold hero at her side. The captain’s lieu- 
tenants smiled broadly and made some insulting 
suggestion about a lapse of memory upon the 
part of the lady. 


“Who in blazes can compete with such 
clothes >” indignantly demanded the captain of 
the Texas Guard. 


CHET, OR A HOOSIER VILLAGE 
HALLOWE’EN 
(Continued from Page 65) 


not to see the “Squire” sitting at his big table. 
Instead, his table and a half dozen others were 
lined up together, covered with many different 
colored tablecloths, from as many different 
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houses, and spread with such “loads of goodies” 
as were beyond the imagination of even hungry 
boys! The hall was packed with the towns peo- 
ple, all in their “Sunday clothes!” There fol- 
lowed a moment of suspense, during which the 
boys stood, wide-eyed, open-mouthed, while the 
other young folks grinned, and their elders’ 
faces were wreathed in benignant smiles! Then 
the Squire gravely announced: 

“Boys, you were brought here for trial; your 
trial will be to see how much a good boy can 
eat without making himself sick.” Then, 
laughingly, “and you see we have here a full 
and qualified jury before whom you are to be 
tried!” 

It was a great joke on the boys! Many were 
the jests and sallies passed at the boys’ ex- 
pense. 

After supper came games for the jolly crowd. 

No “old folks” were there! “Uncle” and 


“aunt,” “grandmother” and “grandfather,” a 
well as “sis” and “bud,” all took part in the 
games. 


At ten o'clock a “recess” was called and 
baskets of red, ripe, juicy apples, and tasty 
brown nuts were brought in, together with a 
tub of fresh, sweet cider, and everybody in- 
vited to help themselves! 

After this the young folks introduced more 
games, but it was noticed that their elders had 
suddenly acquired a fondness for the chairs, 
benches and boxes. 

At eleven o'clock the “Judge” called the 
“court” to order, and, reminding the prisoners 
of their “charge,” asked if they had anything 
to say before the jury rendered its decision ? 

Each boy nudged, or otherwise urged Cap- 
tain Chet, whereupon he got up and replied: 

“Mister Judge and Jury: I wish to say for 
the Sunnyville Owl Club that, as we wasn't 
given due notice to prepare for our trial, and 
as it looks to us like a case of unlawful kid- 
napin’, we would ask your Honor to postpone 
the case and give us a new trial. And we wish 
to give notice that we are goin’ t’ settle with 
our traitor member, Brother Brown!” 

After an uproarious round of applause and 
cross-fire at the boys, Squire Hopkins requested 
the “foreman of the jury, Reverend Watkins,” 
to report. The foreman arose, and, with all 
the dignity he could summon, solemnly an- 
nounced that. the jury could not agree. 

Therefore the judge discharged the jury, and, 
after ordering Officer Morpheus to take charge 
of the prisoners, announced the court ad- 
journed, to ‘reconvene on the thirteenth suc- 
ceeding moon.’ 


So, let us hope that the “Court,” every 
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“Juror” and each member of the “Chain Gang” 
will be on hand when the new trial opens! 


TAKA 
(Continued from Page 66) 


he followed, closing the door. For the moment, 
as is sometimes the case under the pressure of 
real danger, all fear left her, and she stood with 
her back to him, removing her hat and arrang- 
ing her hair before the mirror. Then, through 
the glass, she caught sight of him advancing 
upon her, and over his face played a smile— 
the most hideous she had ever seen. It was the 
smile of a man who had gambled and lost and 
was making one last effort in desperation to re- 
gain his treasure. The last desperate effort 
consisted of a small two-edged dagger, the point 
of which meant death. As he advanced behind 
_ her, trembling all over, she managed to snatch 
open a drawer of her writing desk and pulled 
out a small revolver. Aiming it at him, she 
pulled the trigger—but Taka had been previ- 
ously circumspect. He had unloaded it. For 
the moment she lost command of her voice and 
the next instant she was powerless to call for 
help, for with great exactness he had grasped 
her throat firmly in his left hand in such a way 
as to prevent her screaming. With his right he 
raised the dagger to plunge it into her heart 
with one stroke and in just the right spot. 

“He can’t belong to us both,” he said, 
fiercely. ‘“‘He shall be mine.” 


It was more of a recoil from being choked 


than a struggle that caused Miriam to lunge 
backward, and in so doing she upset the pedes- 
tal on which had been preserved what still re- 
mained of the wild roses sent by Al Fisher. The 
thing went crashing down and the next instant 
Robinson was at the door. It all happened in 
a flash—the shattered vase and Robinson’s en- 
trance. Taka stumbled and released her, and 
after a quick glance into Robinson’s face, which 
was no longer appraising, a wave of desperation 
swept over him, and he plunged the dagger into 
his own heart. Abandoned by Robinson, noth- 
ing was left for him. 

“Poor fellow,” was all Robinson said as he 
stepped across the prostrate body and took Mi- 
riam in his arms, but she was quick to note 
the flash of grief that passed over his face even 
as he held her and calmed her with his well- 
controlled voice. 

“You must get away from this. little girl,” 
he said, and led her across the hall, but even 
as he soothed. her she knew the devotion had 
not been one-sided and that in one corner of 
his heart would remain the scar which had been 
made by the dagger of Taka. 
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